





























He does the work of 8 men 


when you switch from 
abrasives to Morton Rock Salt 














You remove ice and snow the easy, economical way when 
you use Morton Rock Salt. For one man and one truck- 
load of Morton Rock Salt does a better job of ice and 
snow removal than is possible with 8 men and 8 truckloads 
of abrasives. This means Morton Rock Salt can cut your 
labor costs as much as 87%! 

Unlike sand and cinders, Morton Rock Salt leaves no 
messy residue in gutters or sewers... needs no flushing 
after a thaw... won’t blow away or leave a rutted, dirty 
pavement. 

What’s more, Morton Rock Salt doesn’t merely cover 
ice or snow. It quickly changes the hardest packed ice 
or snow into slush, which is easily removed by traffic 
action or blade. 

Morton Rock Salt is inexpensive, too. (It costs about 
half as much as calcium chloride.) In terms of man-hours 
and equipment saved, Morton Rock Salt is far more eco- 
nomical than abrasives, and does a better job of ice and 
snow removal. Morton Rock Salt is easy to store and is 
non-toxic. 





send for free booklet this week! 





Please send me your free booklet on ice and snow removal. 


Title 
Address___ 


City 





MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept.PS-12.120 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago G, Illinois 
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Practically any police assignment you can think 
of is completed faster, more efficiently by an 


Directs traffic, checks parking, officer on a Servi-Car. He has mobility . . . he 


has equipment-carrying capacity ... and he still 

7 has the personal touch of “the man on the beat.” 

handles pedestrian crowds, And with Servi-Car-mounted officers, you have 
a force that’s much more flexible, better able 


s ’ 
paces traffic, escorts VIP 5, to cope with regular and unscheduled events. 


2 e HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO., Milwaukee 
patrols residential areas 1, Wisconsin. 


with a HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


New free booklet 


SERVI-CAR _ just out... 


Write or ask your dealer for your copy 
of the 16-page booklet —- More Effective 
Round-the-Clock Police Power with 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles, It's 
yours for the asking. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel” . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


| 10 » 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 
to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035  $.032 $.03 


NP Walked): Mt-y-V 20m amore l IE hel BI 


425 North Michigan Avenue e« Chicago 11, Illinois 
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BETWEEN STOPS 
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NE of the most 
tragic memories 
to haunt what should 
be the happiest sea- 
son in all the year is 
probably death in 
traffic on Christmas. 
Christmas har- 
binger of a new 
dawn for men, a 
new way of life, a 
joyous discovery that 
man is touched with a spark of divinity 
is also a time when, if we would live by 
that philosophy that came out of a cave in 
the Judean hills some 20 centuries ago, we 
must remember that we hold our brother's 
life in. our hands. 

Christmas is a time to remember. The 
singing of sleigh runners on the frost- 
touched snow, the echoing music of sleigh 
bells as they dance to the cadence of a 
horse's gait, the snapping pairs of eyes that 
seem to penetrate Santa’s pack, whether it 
be some hidden closet, or hideaway, or even 
on old Santa's back itself. Yes—Christmas 
is a time to remember and for remembering. 

The greatest gift that ever came to man 
in all his days upon this earth came to us 
on Christmas. And a little Babe, wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger, 
calls us to remember . . . to remember that 
we are our brother's keeper . . . to remem- 
ber the Commandment that says, ‘Thou 
Shalt Not Kill.” 

We have not done so. We have made of 
the Christmas holidays and the Christmas 
spirit a commercial enterprise so selfish that 
we have turned the anniversary of Our 
Lord's birth into a day of carnage. Else why 
would we slaughter more than 600 fellow 
Americans between 6 p.m. Friday, Decem- 
ber 23rd and midnight, Monday, December 
26th, just a year ago? And that’s just what 
we did. 

What a Christmas it must have been for 
the families and the loved ones of these 
more than 600 victims of the traffic jugger- 
naut! What a sadistic sacrifice on the altar 
of speed and greed! For the record shows 
that excessive speed and drinking were the 
two greatest influences — having an almost 
three times normal effect on the 1955 
Christmas holiday traffic toll. 

Take a look at our cover. It’s a Ralph 
Moses masterpiece—whimsical, lovable, en- 
tirely in tune with this joyous season. 

There's another message concealed in the 
sign shop of Ralph’s creation. It’s this 
Merry Christmas . . . Stop and think! 
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Carol Lane Award winners get $1,000 checks and statuettes. From 
left: Mrs. Violet Lundquist, Sioux City, Ia., individual award win- 
ner; Mrs. Louise Ward, B & PW Club, Decatur, Ga., group win- 
ner; Shell Oil's Carol Lane, and Miss Marion E. Martin, vice 
president for Women's Activities, National Safety Council. 


She wowed them. Miss Mary Lou Meinders was presented with a 
handsome wristwatch at the conclusion of her talk at the Annual 
Meeting. Carthage College freshman made such a case for the 
teen-agers that audience gave her a standing ovation. President Ned 
H. Dearborn looks as happy as pretty Metropolis, ILL, youngster. 








Ned H. Dearborn, president o 
the National Safety Council} 
urged Americans to Back thé 
Attack on Traffic Accidents. 








Walter F. Carey, of Detroit, Sweetheart — Mary Lo 
was elected vice president for Meinders, Carthage College 
traffic and transportation of the freshman, wowed audience. 
Council. 
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Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, put the respon- 
sibility for safety squarely up to 


John Q. Public. 


Tenth and final Beecroft Award 
Lecturer, O. E. Hunt, addressed 
joint session of the Council’s 
Traffic Section. 


T. N. Boate, re-elected chair- 
man of the Council’s Traffic and 
Transportation Conference at 
pre-Congress session. 


Clay Calkins, winner of the 
1956 Marcus A. Dow Award 
addressed joint session of the 
Commercial Vehicle & Transit 
Sections. 


General G. C. Stewart spoke of 
the “Fight for Life” at annual 
meeting of members. 
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ica to join the National Safety Coun 
cil in an all-out war on accidents—especially 
traffic accidents, Ned H. Dearborn, NS¢ 
president, keynoted the theme of the 44th 
National Safety Congress in Chicago—Back 


he a fighting speech, calling on all Amer 
I 


4A Attack n Trafhe {ccident this year ind 
throughout 1957 
Mr. Dearborn came up with some shock 


ing estimates, when h looked into his 
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ry Lou Meinders pert and pretty fresh 
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older people dislike about teen-ag driving 
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habits would disapp f parents would 


substitute example 
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been tau 


come down 1n 
G rmme without 
regular law enforcement 
sters up neir Own 
for traffic behavior 
Ofthcers, members 


tors and trustees 


Council were electe 
session The list of 


where in this issue 


Traffie and Transportation 


Traffic and motor transportation officials 


at every level met 1n sessions Over a period 


] 


of a week to discuss, analyze and devis 


ways of meeting and anticiy 
in traffic control and accident prevention 


Workshop sessions highlighted both trath 


ating problems 


and motor transportation sessions Such ts 
sues as hot rodders, drag strips, seat belts, 
problem drivers, etc., were hotly discussed 
Judges and prosecutors discussed whether 
the techniques developed in enforcement 
were resulting in having innocent motorists 
pleading guilty 

But underlying all this discussion was the 
spectre of highway death, and this 44th 
Congress can be noted for this one theme 


(Tur Page) 





the highest degree of coordination and 
cooperation between organizations in 
the history of accident prevention. 


This was presaged at the meeting 
of the Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference of the National Safety Coun- 
cil in a pre-Congress Sunday session. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the 
Accident Prevention, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, was 
re-elected chairman. The T&T Con- 
ference reviewed progress of the Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents cam- 
paign which it initiated, pointed up 
targets for 1957 and set up sub-com- 
mittees to handle special projects for 
1957 

One of the highlights of the Trafh« 
Section Meetings was the tenth and 
final Beecroft Memorial Award 
ture. O. E. Hunt, director of General 
Motors Corporation, tenth winner of 
the coveted traffic award since its in- 
ception in 1946, delivered it at a jam- 


Lec- 


packed joint session. 

Motor transportation hit a new high 
both in registrations and interest in 
the jampacked sessions. Held in the 
La Salle hotel, they demonstrated the 
growing importance and size of the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions of the Council. Again this year, 
workshop sessions, on a down-to-earth 
basis, virtually replaced prepared 
papers. 

Twin top billing in transportation 
was given the Marcus A. Dow Award 
for America’s outstanding fleet safety 
supervisor, and the Victory Award 
Luncheon sponsored by General Mo- 
tors Corporation, honoring winners of 
the 25th National Fleet Safety Contest. 

Clay Calkins, director of safety, Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, San 
Francisco, Dow Award winner for 
1956, addressed a joint session of the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions. 

A poignant touch of the Silver An- 
niversary of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest and the Victory Award Lunch- 


eon, sponsored for the ninth time by 
the General Motors Corporation, was 
the farewell of W. L. “Larry” Shaff- 
ner, who retires this year as director 
of fleet services for General Motors. 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, presented 
him with a plaque for his distin- 
guished service to safety and noted 
the esteem in which he is held by the 
Council's motor transportation mem- 
bership. 


He received a standing ovation from 
the more than 600 assembled guests. 


The Congress Banquet 

The Congress banquet was a com- 
plete sell-out. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor of the 
Cleveland Press and president of the 
Greater Cleveland Safety Council, told 
the banquet audience of the urgent 
need for citizen support of traffic 


Delegates to the 44th 
Congress found regis- 
tration simplified and 
information readily 
available at desks set 
up at the Conrad Hil- 
ton, Congress, Shera- 
ton-Blackstone, La 
Salle and Morrison 
hotels. 


Delegates swarmed the 
Safety Exposition as 
biggest Congress in 
history of the safety 
movement hit full 
stride. Pretty miss in 
foreground is passing 
out copies of the 
Council’s annual re- 
port—"The Fight for 
Life.” 
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safety programs, cited the call of the 
President's Regional Highway Safety 
Contests, and called for support for 
the Council's Back the Attack program. 


Women in Safety 

Again this year, a Women’s Activi- 
ties session was a scheduled part of the 
Congress. 

For the fifth time, the Carol Lane 
Award winners were honored at the 
National Safety Congress. Women 
leaders from all parts of the country 
attended the luncheon sponsored by 
the Shell Oil Company at the Shera- 
ton-Blackstone hotel. Dorothy McCul- 
lough Lee was the featured speaker. 

Miss Marion E. Martin, commis- 
sioner of labor and industry for the 
State of Maine, and vice president for 
women’s activities of the National 
Safety Council, presided at the ban- 
quet and the Reception for Women 
which followed it. THE END 
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Quietest 
Room in Town 


By Bill Kiley. 


Staff Writer, Los Angeles Mirror-News 


HIS is the story of a dead man—who might be you 
It’s written by Bill Kiley, staff writer of the Los 
Angeles Mirror-News, who's seen a lot of tragedy in his 
27 years. But it’s been other folks’ trouble. Because for 
the last four years Bill has skippered the Mérror-News 
“night-cruiser,”” our radio car that prowls Los Angeles 
when you're asleep. 
He's provided a grim, factual, chill account of what hap- 


pens to those who meet sudden death on our highways . . . 


HEY are waiting for you. They are ready for you. 
They expect you. 

You will never know about it. So I'll fill you in on the 
details before the New Year week end starts. 

The beginning for you will be when you stagger hap- 
pily to your car. The beginning for me will be when the 
police radio announces the spot where you piled up your 
car. 

My photographer will shoot your picture. He won't 
bother you, though. You won't see the flashes. When we 
are through, your trip begins. You won't hear the sounds 


or smell the odors of the next few hours. 


You won't hear the sirens coming. The ambulance and 
police car will arrive together. They will check you over 
thoroughly and pronounce you dead. You won't smell the 
acrid odors of the flares the officers put by your body to 
warn away Cars. 

A few dozen curious people will stop their cars and 
walk back to gaze at your torn and dirty remains. Some 
of them will get sick. 

The ambulance driver will roll a leather-covered stretcher 
to your side. The attendant will stuff your hands under 
your belt, and then he will grab you under the arms. The 
driver will take your legs, and they will put you on the 
stretcher and cover you with a clean, white sheet. 


They will drive you to the Hall of Justice and through 


the tunnel at the back. The two large green doors of the 
Coroner's office will open and you'll be transferred to 


another stretcher. 
Then the ambulance will be gone and you'll be under 


a sheet in a long hall. 


A deputy coroner will wheel you down the hall to a 
big scale. He will remove the sheet. You will be weighed 
and measured. He will make note of any marks, scars or 
tattoos. Then he will cover you again and take you down 
another hall to the Embalming and Autopsy Room. It is 
a small room with walls of white tile. They have many 
hoses in the room. The hoses are to give you a bath. 


Traffic victims are always bloody. 


They will clean you up and give you a smooth shave. 
Then they will embalm you. You don’t have to worry 
about a thing. You couldn’t get better care at any mor- 


tuary. 


Next, you will be removed to the Reposing Room. It 
is a long hall with many stretchers lined against its pale 
green walls. They have 41 crypts. If things are dull you 
will have a stretcher and a crypt all to yourself. But, if 
it’s like the Christmas holiday, you may have company. 
Then they will leave you alone in the quietest room in the 
city 

In an hour or so they will come back and move you 
again. This time they will take away the white sheet and 
cover you with a green blanket. You will be on your way 
to the Viewing Room. You will be placed behind a large 
glass window so someone can look at you. Your wife, 


your husband, your parents, someone has to identify you. 


Don’t worry, though. You won't be able to hear their 
cries. 

Yes, they are waiting for you. The newspapermen, the 
police, the ambulance crews, the coroners at the morgue, 
the morticians.. They are expecting you—remember that 
this week end when you toss down that last drink and 


climb in behind the steering wheel. THE END 


Reprinted courtesy of the Los Angeles Mirror-News, Edward Murray, its Managing Editor and Staff Writer Bill Kiley 
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Officers. Directors and Trustees 
National Safety Council, 1956-57 


IVEN the biggest job in the his- 

tory of accident prevention — 
leadership in an all-out war on acci- 
dents, officers, directors and trustees 
were elected by the National Safety 
Council at the Annual Meeting of 
Members which opened the 44th Na- 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago, 
October 22. 

Walter A. Stewart, trustee and for- 
mer president, American Optical Co., 
was elected chairman of the Council's 
Board of Directors. 

Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
president of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman 
The Texas Company, is chairman of 
the Council’s Trustees. 


The officers are as follows: 


CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Walter A. Stewart, trustee and former 
president, American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass 
PRESIDENT 

Ned H. Dearborn, National Safety Coun- 
cil, Chicago 
Vice PRESIDENTS 
For Farm 

Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Ia 
I ’ Fin INCE ana Treasurer 

William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago 
For Home 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, third vice 
president ~ Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City 
For Industry 

R. H. Ferguson, assistant director, Indus 
trial relations, Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
For Labor 

P. L. Siemiller 
International Association of 
Chicago, Ill 
For Local Safety 

Walter K. Koch, president, Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Denver, Colo 
For Membershit 

Edward C. Myers, assistant vice presi 
dent, United States Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
For Public Information 

Boyd Lewis, vice president and execu- 


NEA Service, Inc., New York 


general vice president 
Machinists 


Organization 


tive editor 
City 
For Sct is and College 

Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, state chairman 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, University of Illinois 


Urbana, Ill 


For Traffic and Transportation 

Walter F. Carey, president, Automobile 
Carriers, Inc., Flint, Mich. 
For Women’s Activities 

Miss Marion E. Martin, commissioner 
of labor and industry, State of Maine, 
Augusta, Maine. 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

George C. Stewart, National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 
SECRETARY 

R. L. Forney, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS 

Buford B. McCulloch, president, Bureau 
of Safety, Inc., Chicago, III. 

J. D. Fulford, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


Board of Directors 


CHAIRMAN 

Walter A. Stewart, trustee and former 
president, American Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass 
Vice CHAIRMAN 

Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Ia. 


Members 


T. N. Boate, manager, Accident Preven- 
tion Department, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, New York City. 

Norman E. Borgerson, deputy superin- 
tendent, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich 

Harry H. Brainerd, executive manager, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

E. J. Buhner, chairman of the board, Sil- 
ver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky 

Alfred W. Cantwell, national director of 
safety services, American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. ¢ 

Walter F. Carey, president, Automobile 
Shippers, Inc., Flint, Mich 

Jesse Clark, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Chicago. 

Dr. Zenas R. Clark, administrative assist- 
ant, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

John M. Convery, employee relations 
division, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York City 

Ernest G. Cox, chief, Section of Motor 
Carrier Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D 

Ned H. Dearborn 
Safety Council, Chicago 

E. F. du Pont, director, employee rela- 
tions Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del 

Wallace Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, Boston, 
Mass 

Cc. M 


president, National 


Ferguson, administrator, Federal 


Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

R. H. Ferguson, assistant director, in 
dustrial relations, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Lowell B. Fisher, state chairman, 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 

Kirk Fox, editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Gerard O. Griffin, director of safety, 
Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. W. Grimes, managing director, Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Man- 
ufacturers, Portland, Ore. 

Paul E, Gurske, director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U. §. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Hamilton, superintendent of safety, 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

S. C. Herbine, sales manager, Industrial 
Sales Department, Willson Products Com- 
pany, Reading, Pa 

Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

George A. Jacoby, director of personnel 
relations, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Newell R. Johnson, general manager, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago 

Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, Los Angeles. 

Walter K. Koch, president, Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
Denver, Colo. 

Merwyn A. Kraft, research coordinator, 
Flight Safety Foundation, New York City. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Transporta- 
tion Center, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Edward B. Landry, director of safety and 
health, Post Office Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. W. Lehmann, special representative of 
the vice president, Farm Implement Divi- 
sion, International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago 

Boyd Lewis, vice president and execu- 
tive editor, NEA Service, Inc., New York 
City. 

J. L. Lingo, director of traffic safety, 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind 

William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Company, Chicago. 

E. C. McFadden, vice president, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association, Dallas. 

Miss Marion E. Martin, commissioner 
of labor and industry, State of Maine, 
Augusta, Me. 

T. M. Martin, president, Lion Oil Com- 
pany, Eldorado, Ark 

I. W. Millard, chairman of the board, 
Industrial Gloves Company, Danville, Ill 

Edward C. Myers, assistant vice presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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W. S. S. Rodgers, Chairman, 
Council’s Board of Trustees. 


Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago 

Henry E. North, vice president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco 

George F. Nuernberger, safety engineer, 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 

Wesley I. Nunn, manager, Advertising 
Department, Standard Oil Company (Indi 
ana), Chicago 

Clifton W. Phalen, executive vice presi 
dent, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, New York City 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, Washington, D. ¢ 

Miss Edith Ramsay, home equipment edi 
tor, The American Home, New York City 

Harry Read, assistant to the secretary 
treasurer, CIO-AFL, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, Washington, D. ¢ 

A. V. Rohweder, superintendent of safety 
& welfare, Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway Company, Duluth, Minn. 

Martin Ronning, chief engineer-product 
research, Minneapolis-Moline Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Robert T. Ross, manager, employee 
service, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Mich 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, Iowa 

Mrs. Alma K. Schneider, superintendent 
United States Mint, Denver, Colo 

P. L. Siemiller, general vice president, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, Chi- 
Cago. 

Reuben D. Siverson, manager, Depart 
ment of Manufacture and Industrial Devel 
opment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. (¢ 

Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Company, Atlanta, Ga 

J. L. S. Snead, Jr., president, Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore. 

Leslie J. Sorenson, traffic engineer, City 
of Chicago, Chicago 

H. J. Spoerer, vice president, industrial 
relations, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. E. Spottke, vice president, Allstate In 
surance Company, Skokie, III. 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center for 
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Walter A. Stewart heads NSC 
Board of Directors. 


Safety Education, New York University, 
New York City. 

R. §. Stevenson, president, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 

G. C. Stewart, executive vice president, 
National Safety Council, Chicago 

Walter A 
president, American 
Southbridge, Mass. 

John C. Thornton, Royal Oak, Mich 

Col. W. L. Tubbs, assistant for ground 
safety, DCS/Personnel, Hq. U. S. Aiur 
Force, Washington, D. (¢ 

Lloyd Utter, director, Industrial Health & 
Safety Division, United Automobile Work 
ers, Detroit, Mich 

Donald G 
Casualty & 
Conn 

Miss Judith Waller, NBC public affairs 
representative, National Broadcasting Com 
pany, Chicago 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, third vice 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City 

Dr. William P. Yant, director of research 
& development, Mine Safety Appliances 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Stewart, trustee and former 
Optical Company 


Aetna 
Harttord, 


Jaughan, secretary 
V i t 


Surety Company 


Trustees 


CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 


W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman 
Texas Company, New York City 


Vice CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 
John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 


SECRETARY OF THE TRUSTEES 

Ned H. Dearborn, president 
Safety Council, Chicago 

Members of the Board of Trustees 
elected for three-year terms were: 

James B. Black, chairman, Board of Di 
rectors, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
San Francisco 

S. Bruce Black, chairman, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Continental [Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 


National 


Harlowe H. Curtice, president, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich 


Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
President of the Council. 


Walter F. Carey was elected 
Vice President for Traffic and 
Transportation. 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, Allstate 
Insurance Company, Skokie, IIl 

Francis J. Gavin, chairman, Board of Di 
rectors, Great Northern Railway Company 


St. Paul, Minn 

Joseph L. Lanier, president, West Point 
Manufacturing Company, West Point, Ga 

Herbert E. Smith, former chairman, 
United States Rubber Company, New York 
City 

Arthur E. Stoddard, president, Union Pa 
cific Railroad Company, Omaha, Neb 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan-American 
World Airways System, New York City 

Robert W. Woodruff, chairman, Financ 
Committee, The Coca-Cola Company, At 
lanta, Ga 


Members elected in previous years 
and continuing in office: 
Melvin H. Baker, chairman, Board of Di 


rectors, National Gypsum Company, Buf 
falo, N. Y 


Cason J. Callaway, Hamilton, Ga 
William G. Chandler, president, Scripps- 
Howard Supply Company, New York City 
Cleo F. Craig, chairman, Board of Di 
rectors, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, New York City 
To Page 36 





Memo to Police Officials 


EFORE reading this article, we would suggest that enforcement officials get a 
firm grip on Terra Firma, check their blood pressure, batten down the hatches, 
and—in general—prepare for a blow. We would like to remind our readers that 
the characters depicted by Mr. Lowery bear no resemblance to anyone you have ever 


met. 


Yet the sound logic of his argument is vitally important if we are to achieve 


an understanding of traffic control and accident prevention by all Americans. 


By Forest Lowery 
Manager, Greater Minneapolis Safety Council 


ITH just a /sttle attention to a 
few details, you, too, can louse up 
a good enforcement program. 

That's what you can do with just a 
little attention. 

But with a /ot of attention to a /of 
of details you can save yourself and 
your program a lot of lumps. 

For just a couple minutes I'd like 
you to forget you're policemen or have 
anything except an ordinary everyday 
driver's interest in traffic. 

I want you to read a newspaper 
story. It's a sane story—it never 
really happened—and it's exaggerated 
to make a point. 

Remember—you're just a guy grab- 
bing a couple looks at the morning 
paper before you jump into your car 
to go to work at the paper clip factory. 

Here's the story: 

TRAFFIC CRACKDOWN STARTS 

TODAY 


Speed Traps, Road Blocks, Drink Tests 
Ready 


* * * & 


Drivers Face New Arsenal of Weapons in 
War on Traffic Violators 


* * 


Extra Tags Printed 
Don't be surprised if a cop leans out 
the window of an ordinary fesliive car 
and yells for you to “Pull over to the 
curb!” 


Address delivered by Mr 
Trathc Section Sessions of the 44th Annual Safety 
Congress & Exposition, Chicago, October 24, 1956 


Lowery before the 


It will be one of Police Chief 
Marvin Knuckle’s cohorts in a ghost 
fleet of plainclothes trafhc cars. And 
it's only the opening gun in what the 
chief calls “the biggest crackdown 
drivers in these parts have ever seen.” 

“We had a big batch of tags printed 
and I gave each of the boys an extra 
book and told them there are plenty 
more where those came from,” Chief 
Knuckle said. 

“Tt's an all-out war. As soon as we 
get the new radar set uncrated we're 
going to set up speed traps in new 
places every few hours.” 

The unmarked ghost cars and radar 
speed traps will be followed by sur- 
prise road blocks to catch people driv- 
ing without their licenses and those 
who might have been drinking. 

Appointed last week by Mayor 
Chester Newbroom, Knuckle moved 
swiftly to shake up the police depart- 
ment. [ 

“Some of the boys weren't holding 
up their end,” the chief said. “I told 
Sgt. Eager there was plenty of bad 
driving going on, and if each of his 
boys couldn't hang at least ten tags a 
day I'd take them out of their nice 
warm cars and let them shake hands 
with doorknobs on the dog watch.” 

Sgt. Roger Eager, head of the traffic 
squad, admitted the “enforcement in- 
dex is very low’’ but blamed politics 
and promised it would be “the highest 
in the country within the next two 
weeks.” 

He explained that the “enforcement 
index” is a quota system used by traffic 
experts to show how much work police 
are doing. 


Another weapon in the police ar- 
senal will be a drunk testing machine 
which mechanically sniffs drivers’ 
breath to trip up those who have had 
a drink but might otherwise escape un- 
noticed. 

Police said the machine was in- 
vented by an Eastern professor and 
that the drunk trap is being tried out 
in some other cities. 

Asked about the new ‘get tough 
policy,” Mayor Newbroom said he 
believed in delegating authority and 
had told Chief Knuckle to reorganize 
the department if necessary to get law 
enforcement. 

“Some of these things are just on 
a trial basis,” the mayor said, “Even if 
I don’t agree with all of them, I'm 
giving Chief Knuckle a free hand. For 
the time being. We'll see how it 
works.” 

Support for the crackdown was in- 
dicated by Dick Drivenice, secretary of 
the Citizens’ League for Careful Driv- 
ing. “We haven't had a meeting on 
all this yet, and really it's a matter for 
the police, but we've always been for 
poi enforcement. The main thing 
we're trying to do is to make every- 
body realize that if everybody would 
just be courteous we could eliminate 
accidents.” 


That's the end of the hypothetical 
newspaper story. 

And it’s probably the end of any 
traffic enforcement in that town for a 
long time. 

Sure it's exaggerated. But only be- 
cause it lumps a whole bunch of 
bumbles into one big bumble. The 
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only thing they forgot was a promise 
to balance the budget with traffic fines. 

That police department and _ the 
mayor are going to be ducking rocks 
for quite a while. The mayor is al- 
ready ducking. 

The only guy in this mess who will 
come out without a bandage is that 
jerky safety council manager, and he 
ought to be strung up by his thumbs. 

He's doing a crummy job of pre- 
venting accidents, but by going along 
sticking up a few posters saying 
“Drive Carefully,” he isn’t making 
anybody mad at him. 

Let’s look at this new enforcement 
program—let’s see what they're plan- 
ning to do. 


They're going to use modern trafhic 
enforcement techniques- -radar, chem- 
ical tests, spot checks, less conspic- 
uously marked cars, and they’re going 
to step up the amount of enforcement. 


But they gave the whole program 
the kiss of death. 

Let's assume this police department 
really does know more about using 
radar and chemical test equipment 
than it sounds like. 

Let’s assume they've planned their 
enforcement along lines that are more 
selective than it appears. 

Let's assume that so-called ‘ghost 
fleet” consists simply of cars that don’t 
look like zebras. 

And let’s assume the whole thing 
is motivated by a sincere desire to cut 
accidents. 

What, then, are they doing wrong? 

Of course. You know as well as 
I do that they are not only cutting off 
any mew public support for a good en- 
forcement program, but are kicking 
out the window the latent public sup- 
port that does exist for good law en- 
forcement. 

You know, too, that one of the big 
mistakes here is putting all the medi- 
cine in one pill the size of a football 
and trying to cram it down the pa- 
tient’s throat. 

If the throat is big enough, there’s 
an outside chance of getting the big 
pill down if it’s coated with butter. 
But this one is coated with sandpaper. 

Best, of course, is to break the vari- 
ous medications down into gulp-size 
pills—and then butter those. 

But besides putting his whole pro- 
gram in one badly wrapped package, 
the police chief in our story has suc- 
ceeded in calling the whole deal—and 
every single part of it—by the most 
inflammatory names he can think of. 
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I must apologize. Chief Knuckle is 
my creation and I put those words in 
his mouth. Fortunately, most modern 
police administrators are just as smooth 
con men as Madison Avenue’s slickest 
public relations counselors. 

But my chief makes most of these 
mistakes because he’s not as skilled at 
working with words as he is at putting 
the arm on a stick-up man. 


He calls something a speed trap 
which everyone knows is either a 





Taint Funny 


HE last thing in the world we 

would want is to have some- 

body think Mr. Lowery’s story is 
funny. 

If such a notion should strike 
you, turn to Page 32 of this is- 
sue and read the shocking story 
of death and destruction on 
America’s streets and highways. 
Then, get a copy of the Con- 
ference Workbook from the 
President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety, Washington 25, 
D. C., and go to work doing 
your share of our job. 











speed measurement zone, a radar traf- 
fic flow controller, or a special em- 
phasis program on speed law viola- 
tions, or even a drive on speeders, but, 
under no circumstances, a trap. 


He called the whole thing a crack- 
down. O.K., if that’s what he wants. 
I'd prefer to call it stepped-up enforce- 
ment, or firm enforcement or modern 
enforcement—even all-out enforce- 
ment, or rigid enforcement. But if 
he really wants to say crackdown, he 
should remember that he’s not crack- 
ing down on drivers—he’s cracking 
down on violators. 

And Chief Knuckle didn’t really 
tell the boys. ‘The boys’’ are down 
at the pool hall—or in the backroom 

or standing around ogling girls. He 
told the police officers under his com- 
mand—or the men of the traffic divi- 
sion—or the traffic officers. That's who 
he really told. 

And those traffic officers — they're 
not going to throw up road blocks, 
either. They are going to conduct 
spot checks. 


And what's more, they're not doing 
it to catch somebody without his 
driver's license, but to protect the pub- 
lic from willful violators who keep on 
driving after revocation. The traffic 
officers conducting these spot checks 


are going to do it courteously and with 
only a few moments’ delay, and they 
are asking for the cooperation of the 
motoring public in this effort to pre- 
vent these hoodlum drivers, these ha- 
bitual violators who flout our traffic 
laws, from taking a child’s life in a 
hit-run collision. That’s what they're 
really doing. 

If you say it first, possible objectors 
are put in the position of favoring 
allowing habitual violators to run 
down children. 

It was Sgt. Eager who told the re- 
porter that the enforcement index was 
a sort of quota system. 

For using that dirty word “quota,” 
Sgt. Eager should have his mouth 
washed out with soap and the rag 
jammed permanently into his throat. 

What he meant, of course, was that 
departmental reorganization made it 
possible to do a more effective job of 
trafhc law enforcement and to give 
the public more trafhc police protec- 
tion for its tax dollar. 

He might have explained selective 
enforcement and in that way helped 
nail together in the public mind the 
two ideas of traffic enforcement and 
accident prevention. 

Chief Knuckle may learn that a 
loaded word and a loaded gun are 
both dangerous, and the loaded word 
has a much longer and wider range. 

He may realize what a different set 
of pictures comes to mind when you 
say the same thing in a different way. 
Think for a minute about the picture 
of an honest, clear-eyed, square-jawed, 
fearless, red-blooded, intelligent police 
officer that comes to us when we say 
Firm traffic law enforcement. 

And how quickly that picture can 
change to one of a sadistic, sweaty, 
grafting, foul-mouthed, blustering cop 
when we say Crack down with a get- 
tough policy. 

So far it sounds as if I thought 
Chief Knuckle and the rest of the 
police department were entirely to 
blame for this fiasco. 

They are only to blame for not 
doing somebody else’s work. 

And that somebody else is Dick 
Drivenice, that boob who is supposed 
to be running the safety council. 

If he was doing his job, if he knew 
his way to the washroom and back, 
this would never have happened. 

He should have been close enough 
to the police department to know what 
they were planning. He should have 
earned enough of their respect that 
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Winners of the Inter -Industry 
and AAA Pedestrian 


Inter-Industry 
IFTY-THREE cities and twelve 


counties were announced today as 
winners of national and state awards 
for conducting outstanding community 
Vehicle Safety-Check programs. 

Gastonia, North Carolina, and Cra- 
ven County, North Carolina, each re- 
ceived a “Special Judges’ Citation,” 
the grand awards for the best city and 
county Safety-Checks in the nation. 

Gary, Indiana; Great Bend, Kan- 
sas; Trumbull County, Ohio, and 
Gates County, North Carolina, were 
winners of ‘National Awards of Ex 
cellence’’ for top national city and 
county programs in their population 
groups. 

Fifty other cities and nine counties 
were cited for ‘Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Awards’ in recognition of pro 
grams judged the best by population 
groups in their respective states 

The Board of Judges selected award 
winners from entries submitted by 
cities and counties which took part in 
the most extensive voluntary Vehicle 
Safety-Check in history. More than 
800 cities and 95 counties participated 
this year. The previous high came in 
1955 when 422 cities and 17 counties 
conducted community programs. 


National Vehicle Safety-Check for 
Communities is sponsored by the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Look Magazine and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, in cooperation 
with the National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinators. 


Serving on the Board of Judges 
were L. S. Harris, executive director, 
American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators; Patrick Healy, 
Jr., executive director, American Mu- 
nicipal Association; Keith L. Seeg- 
miller, executive secretary, National 
Association of County Officials; J. W. 
Bethea, deputy director, The Presi- 
dent's Committee for Traffic Safety; 
and Ray Ashworth, acting director, 
The Trafhic Institute, Northwestern 
University 


All other participating communities 
and counties will receive Certificates of 
Achievement in recognition of their 
support of this trafic safety activity. 


Awards were based on effective 
promotional and cooperative efforts in 
an area, with consideration given to 
the quality of the Safety-Check as well 
as the total vehicles checked in rela- 
tion to the total community potential. 
Items checked for safe vehicle opera- 
tion at community check lanes during 
May and June were: brakes, front 
lights, rear lights, steering, tires, ex- 
haust system, glass, windshield wipers, 
rear-view mirror and horn. 

Award winners by state and popu- 
lation group follow. 


Special Judges’ Citations— 
Grand Awards 

Gastonia, North Carolina—25,000- 
100,000 population—most outstanding 
city program in the nation. Craven 
County, North Carolina 25,000- 
100,000—most outstanding county 
program in the nation. 


National Awards of Excellence 

Cities: Great Bend, Kansas—Under 
25,000 population ; Gary, Indiana 
Over 100,000 population, 

Counties: Gates County, North Car- 
olina Under 25,000 population; 
Trumbull County, Ohio—Over 100, 
000 population. 


Outstanding Achievement 
Awards for Cities and Counties 
Cities—Under 25,000 population 

Willcox, Ariz.; Merced, Calif.; 
Greeley, Colo.; New Canaan, Conn.; 
Clearwater, Fla.; Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Idaho Falls, Ida.; Jacksonville, IIL. ; 
Whiting, Ind.; Lebanon, Ky.; Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Fre- 
mont, Neb.; DeRuyter, N. Y.; Ker- 
nersville, N. C.; Devils Lake, N. D.; 
Huron, Ohio; Ponca City, Okla. ; Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; Winnsboro, S. C.; Win- 
ner, S. D.; Montesano, Wash.; Cud- 
ahy, Wis.; and Casper, Wyo. 

Cities —25,000-100,000 population 

Gadsden, Ala.; Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Norwalk, Conn.; Boise, Idaho; Wau- 
kegan, Ill.; East Chicago, Ind.; Sa- 
lina, Kan.; St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, 
Mich.; Rochester, Minn.; Laurel, 
Miss.; Joplin, Mo.; Great Falls, 
Mont.; Lincoln, Neb.; Watertown, 
N. Y.; Fargo, N. D.; Eugene, Ore. ; 
Greenville, S. C.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Green Bay, Wis.; and Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Contests 


Cities—Over 100,000 population 
Phoenix, Ariz.; St. Petersburg, Fla. ; 
Kansas City, Kan.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Portland, Ore.; and Seattle, 
Wash. 
Counties 


Sherman County, Kan. 


Under 25,000 population 


Counties—25,000-100,000 population 

Talladega County, Ala.; Ottawa 
County, Mich.; and Guernsey County, 
Ohio. 
Counties—Over 100,000 population 

San Diego County, Calif.; Orange 
County, Fla.; Allen County, Ind. ; 
Kalamazoo County, Mich.; and 
Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


AAA Pedestrian 


OP pedestrian safety honors were 

awarded to the State of Kansas 
and the cities of Seattle, Wash., and 
Newton, Mass., in the American 
Automobile Association’s 17th Annual 
Pedestrian Protection Contest, Andrew 
J. Sordoni, AAA president, an- 
nounced. 

The state and two cities earned 
Grand Awards in the contest for the 
all-around excellence of their accident 
records and _ pedestrian safety pro- 
grams during 1955. 

Competition was keener for the top 
places than at any time in the 17-year 
history of the contest. A total of 
1,611 cities and 47 states sent reports 
to the AAA for analysis and scoring. 
The previous record was established 
two years ago when 1,571 cities and 
16 states entered. 

“However,” Mr. Sordoni said, ‘‘pre- 
liminary estimates that the 1955 pedes- 
trian fatality toll would be at an all- 
time low were‘not fulfilled. Actually, 
pedestrian deaths were 21/, per cent 
higher than in 1954,” 

The AAA president placed the total 
at 8,200 killed in pedestrian accidents 
both on and off public streets and 
highways. While expressing great dis- 
appointment in the rise, he pointed 
out that the improvement in the pedes- 
trian record is still the brightest spot 
in the traffic accident picture. Since 
1937, when the AAA inaugurated its 
Pedestrian Protection Program, annual 
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(a George A. Otlewis, of 
the Chicago Park District 
Police, is the new president of 
the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 

He was elected at the 1956 
annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 

Other officers include: Chief 
John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, 
Calif., first vice president; Chief 
Alfred T. Smalley, Highland 
Park, Mich., second vice presi- 
dent; Sup’t. Charles W. Wood- 
son, Jr., Virginia State Police, 
third vice president; Chief Rob- 
ert V. Murray, Washington, 
D. C., fourth vice president; 
Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkin- 
town, Pa., fifth vice president, 
and Chief Charles Schrotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, sixth vice presi- 
dent. 

Officers named at the meeting 
also include: Sup’t. William J. 
Roach, Waterbury, Conn., treas- 
urer; John F. Murray, retired 
chief of police, Perth Amboy, 
N. J., secretary; and Chief 
Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga., 
sergeant-at-arms. James M 
Broughton, retired chief of po- 
lice, Portsmouth, Va., was named 
honorary president. Leroy E. 
Wike, Washington, D. C., is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Members of the IACP State 
and Provincial Section Officers 
are: Gregory C. Hathaway, su- 
perintendent, Arizona Highway 
Patrol, general chairman; Ed- 
ward Scheidt, commissioner of 
motor vehicles, (Raleich) North 
Carolina, vice chairman east; 
Bernard R. Caldwell, commis- 
sioner of the California High- 
way Patrol, Sacramento, Calif., 
vice-chairman — west; Paul 
Martz, chief of the Minnesota 
Highway Patrol, St. Paul, Minn., 
secretary; and Donald S. Leon- 





George A. Otlewis Heads 
FACP for 1957 


Chief Otlewis 


ard, IACP past president and 
retired commissioner, Michigan 
State Police, advisor. 

Approximately 3,500 delegates 
attended the [ACP’s 63rd annual 
conference. 

The chiefs came up with a 
resolution condemning drag 
strips. Said the resolution: “ 
that law enforcement agencies 
refrain from participating in the 
establishment and/or operation 
of drag strips or other similar 
activity designed for speed con 
tests, and that participation of 
law enforcement agencies in the 
encouragement of high school 
driver training would better 
serve the public interest.” 

The police chiefs also passed 
a resolution on the death of 
Sidney J. Williams, dean of the 
traffic safety movement in the 
United States, who died this year. 

The 63rd annual conference 
of IACP, said the resolution, 

. does hereby take sorrowful 
notice of the passing of a good 
friend and adviser and expresses 
its deepest sympathy to the mem- 
bers of Mr. Williams’ family.’’ 

Mr. Williams had specifically 
served for many years as counse- 
lor to the staffs of the Trafh« 
Division of [ACP and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 








emg deaths have been nearly 
alved, while all other traffic fatalities 
have gone up 25 per cent. 

Grand Award winner Kansas won 
out over Iowa, Connecticut, Washing- 
ton and Delaware in the final judging. 
All these states were first place win- 
ners in the various state groupings. 
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The AAA spokesman explained that 
because conditions vary so much be- 
tween states, it would be unfair to 
judge them all in one category. The 
formula used is based on population 
factors, motor vehicle registrations and 
weather conditions to divide the states 
into four groups. 


Among large cities—over 100,000 
population—Seattle, Wash., earned the 
Grand Award. Other cities which re 
ceived major consideration for this 
honor were: Philadelphia, first among 
cities over one million population; 
Washington, D. C., highest ranked 
of cities in the 500,000 to one million 
population group; and Wichita, Kan., 
first in the 100,000 to 200,000 group. 
Seattle was the high-scoring city in the 
200,000 to 500,000 population class. 


A major factor in the selection of 
Seattle was the great number of points 
scored for her pedestrian protection 
program. The factors considered in 
this phase of the judging are: mainte- 
nance of accident records, legislation 
and enforcement of pedestrian safety 
measures, engineering improvement to 
make streets and highways safer for 
pedestrians, community organization, 
school safety and public information 
programs. 


In winning the Grand Award for 
cities in the “under 100,000 popula- 
tion group,” Newton, Mass., made 
spectacular progress in the contest. 
Last year, the Boston suburb ranked 
70th in its class, but this year the 
judges voted unanimously to bestow 
first place honors. Winter Park, Fla., 
Temple, Tex., and Springfield Town- 
ship, Pa., each of which was a first 
place winner in their respective popu- 
lation groups, were considered by the 
judges for the Grand Award. Its out- 
standing casualty record and _ pedes- 
trian program finally won out for 
Newton. 


The largest community in the coun- 
try to go the entire year of 1955 with- 
out a single pedestrian fatality was 
Arlington, Va., a suburb of Washing- 
ton, D. C., which had a 1950 popula- 
tion of 135,000. 


Judges in the 17th annual contest 
were: Norman Damon, vice president, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; S. T. Hitchcock, acting 
chief, Highway Transport Research 
Branch, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, D. C.; Chester H. Lamb, 
first vice president, American Ass'n of 
mond, Va.; Claude R. McMillan, re- 
gional vice president, American Ass’n 
of State Highway Officials, Columbia, 
S. C.; Robert V. Murray, vice presi- 
dent, International Ass’n of Chiefs of 
Police, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
W. Prisk, president, Institute of Traf- 
fic Engineers, Washington, D. C., and 
Marion R. Trabue, dean, College of 
Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. 





Let's Baek the Attack 


We've lost ground. The steady improvements we were making in traffic con- 
trol and accident prevention until 18 months ago yielded to a persistent, month- 


after-month rise in the death toll. 


What we need now is wartime fervor to 


fight the war on accidents—the kind America has put into every other war! 


By Ned H. Dearborn, 


President of the National Safety Council 


HAVE a feeling it may have come 

to the attention of some of you 
ladies and gentlemen that this is an 
election year 

It is even possible that some of you 
may have learned, through the miracle 
of radio and television and the press, 
that it is the custom of presidential 
aspirants, among others, to make 
speeches 

You may have noticed, too, that 
these gentlemen are inclined to peer 
into the future toward the ‘“‘new look,” 
and the “new world,” and the ‘“‘new 
this,” and the “new that.” 

Now I suspect that these speeches 
may be for the purpose of winning 
votes. My situation is different. I have 
just been elected president of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for another term, 
so—for the time being, at least—I do 
not have to win votes... . 

But . . . like all presidentially-in- 
clined speakers, I too will take a look 
into the future and its problems and its 
promises. 

But unlike either of the two presi- 
dential candidates, I shall focus my 
crystal ball on a national problem 
neither of them included in his for- 
ward look—the problem of the rising 
accident toll that is confronting the 
United States. 

I do not need to remind anyone in 
this room that at this moment the war 
we are waging on accidents is not go- 
ing the way we want it to go. 

The ugly fact is that we have lost 
ground in this war during the last year 

or, as a matter of fact, during the 
last 18 months. We have suffered re- 
verses that we cannot realistically ig- 
nore or minimize. 

This is especially true in the field of 
traffic accidents, where the steady im- 
provements we were making until 18 


14 


months ago have yielded to a per- 
sistent rise, month after month, in 
the highway death toll. 

As we meet here today we face 
the tragic fact that unless we suddenly 
hit upon a plan of attack more effec- 
tive than any we have devised up to 
this moment, the traffic death toll this 
year will reach an all-time high io 
the history of our nation—a dreadful 
figure of more than 41,000 deaths, and 
possibly even 42,000! 

You and I need no peep into the 
future, we need no crystal ball, to tell 
us that here is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing America today—and that 
we had better give it high priority for 
solution, or we shall have forefeited 
one of our chief claims to leadership 
in a civilized world! 

But let us take a “new look”’ at this 
accident problem and see if our earnest 
efforts to solve it are doomed to de- 
feat or have merely run into a tem- 
porary stalemate. 

I know it is the hope and prayer of 
every one of us that out of this great 
Congress may come ideas and plans 
and inspiration for reducing the loss 
of life and limb and property from 
accidents in every one of these areas 
of our daily activities. 

So as we look into the future today 
for the ‘‘new look’’ in the war on ac- 
cidents, may I ask that all of us keep 
the threat of the trafhc accident prob- 
lem sharply in mind. 

And what do we see as we look into 
the future? 

I see the alarming estimates of our 
statistical experts that by 1966 this al- 
most endless line of moving cars will 
have stretched to 80,000,000—and that 
by 1975 it will have reached the fantastic 
figure of 104,000,000! 

I see the shocking forecast that by 1966 


the death toll on America’s highways may 
well be 54,000. And by 1975—dare we 
even guess? 

I see more and more people driving 
more and more cars more and more 
miles, and driving them faster and 
faster. 

I see the ever-growing line of traffic 
and the ever-lengthening miles of 
travel far outdistancing the new and 
better and safer highways we need so 
desperately and acquire so slowly. 

I see the mounting urge for thrills, 
thrills and more thrills behind the 
wheel far surpassing man’s ability to 
cope physically, mentally or emotion- 
ally with this incalculable challenge to 
his mind and body. 

And I see all this accepted with an 
amazing apathy and a strange resigna- 
tion by a public which can be ade- 
quately aroused to almost every other 
emergency. 

Yes, more and more traffic, more 
and more accidents, more and more 
death and destruction and blood and 
screams and tragedy and heartbreak 
and disaster on the highway—this is 
what I see 7f I peer into the future as 
a man who is completely realistic and 
believes only what he sees. 

But then I remember that this na- 
tion was not brought into freedom, nor 
has it been advanced to greatness by 
men who limited their citizenship to 
realism or narrowed their vision to 
what they saw before them. 

Realistic and logical they were, to 
be sure. But more—much more—than 
that. These were men of faith and 
courage and hope, who stoutly rejected 
the discouraging prospect as being the 
final or inevitable conclusion until 
they had given prodigiously of their 
strength and skill and resources to 
prove that impending defeat could 
be turned into glorious victory. 
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Could America be what it is today 
had these patriots of yesteryear ac- 
cepted with patient resignation a situa- 
tion they knew could not continue 
without dishonor to their country? I 
believe it could not! 

Could they live among us today and 
fail to act with vigor against a need- 
less toll of 90,000 dead each year— 
40,000 on the highway alone—in a 
nation dedicated to the principle that 
human life is precious above all? I 
believe they could not! 

Could these men believe for a mo- 
ment that the courage and faith and 
hope that met and conquered the 
crises which so continuously beset our 
infant nation are not abundantly avail- 
able today to meet and conquer a tragic 
and frightening accident toll which I 
believe has reached the proportions of 
a national emergency? I am sure they 
could not! 


So let us now acquire from the 
memory of such men a measure of 
their strength and courage and hope 
and faith and vision, and add it to 
our own. And now let us peer again 
into the future. What do we see now ? 

I see, first of all, a development 
many of us overlook—the fact that 
the very enormity of this traffic toll is 
fast approaching a point where it will 
of itself shock the American people 
into action to reduce it. 

The history of our nation proves 
that while our people may shrug off 
potential danger with a show of in- 
difference, they have never failed to 
move and move swiftly and powerfully 
when danger really strikes. Can any- 
one contend that death and danger on 
the highway are not reaching the point 
of a national emergency that calls for 
action by everyone, just as would war, 
flood or other disaster ? 

I believe the day is nearer than we 
think when the very size of the traffic 
toll will be a powerful influence in 
shocking the American people into 
drastic action. In fact, I am sure the 
public is more safety-conscious today 
than at any time in safety’s history-- 
and becoming more and more aroused 
as the toll increases. 

I see this aroused citizenry uniting 
in local safety groups to pool their de- 
mands for a stop to this slaughter that 
threatens their families and security. 

I see them demanding and support- 
ing and accepting the kind of trafhc 
law enforcement that will rid the high- 
way of the unfit and curb the thought- 
less behavior of the driver who en- 
dangers others. 


I see the citizens insisting upon bet- 
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ter and safer highways—and demand- 
ing immediate action in building them. 

I see new developments in engineer- 
ing design that will make these new 
highways so danger-proof that only 
the most willful driver can make them 
dangerous. 

I see improvements in our existing 
roads and highways that will make 
them safer and easier to use. 

I see an ever-swelling tide of public 
education that will reach this receptive 
public with new and even more effec- 





Eight Deaths an Hour 
past year’s Christmas traffic fatal- 

ity count averaged almost eight 
deaths per hour during the 78-hour 
holiday from Friday through Mon- 
day night. 





tive safety propaganda through every 
medium. 

Even now we are about to launch 
a hard-hitting, continuing traffic safety 
program to be known as Back the At- 
tack, which we believe will provide 
the most comprehensive and effective 
means yet devised of obtaining united 
and sustained action by public officials 
and by citizens against traffic accidents. 

This campaign will have two simple 
goals. One is to encourage public of- 
ficials to step up the attack on trafhic 
accidents. The other is to stimulate 
private citizens to back the attack both 
individually and through organized ef- 
fort. 

The campaign is to be launched in 
December, with an immediate goal to 
meet and reduce the usual year-end 
dangers of holiday rush and convivi- 
ality and the hazardous weather con- 
ditions of darkness, sleet, snow, ice 
and fog. But the campaign will con- 
tinue throughout 1957. 

This nation has now charted a bold 
and vigorous course which will double 
the rate of construction of new streets 
and highways within the next 10 years. 

But along with this advancement, 
America must perceive the need for 
doubling a// the elements of our at- 
tack on highway accidents—and be 
willing to pay for it! 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, I said 
double! We have been too smug and 
complacent when we raised the safety 
activities of a state or community to 
a level needed 10 years earlier. We 
have been so happy over ‘some prog- 
ress” that we have settled for Aa/f 
enough, 

It is “half enough’’ that will permit 


the slaughter of more than 41,000 
people on our highways this very year. 

I see, too, more and more public 
response to the tremendous impact of 
safety advertisements. Advertising sells 
everything we use in this country. It 
certainly can and does sell safety. The 
current Stop Accidents Campaign be- 
ing conducted by The Advertising 
Council on behalf of the National 
Safety Council is, all of us feel, the 
most vigorous and effective of any that 
have been waged in the 11 years of the 
campaign. And it is receiving the 
greatest acceptance by media any such 
campaign has ever obtained. 

It is beamed straight at the citizen 
with a powerful appeal for his support 
of rigid traffic law enforcement and of 
his local safety organization. He is 
asked to help start a local organization 
if there isn't one in his community, 
or to join and support one if there ts. 

I see along with this the powerful 
impact of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s own public information program 
growing greater and greater. Accept- 
ance of our material by media of every 
type is truly amazing. And public in- 
formation programs of many other fine 
organizations interested in safety are 
doing a magnificent job, too. 

I see the activities generated by 
the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety and by the National Safety 
Council's field -service staff spreading 
through the nation, state by state and 
city by city. I see the interest and 
enthusiasm inspired by the four re- 
gional conferences held under the di- 
rection of the President’s Committee 
bring about more and more organized 
safety effort on the state and local 
level, where it is so bady needed. 

All these things I see as I look into 
the future, and in them I rejoice. 

And what do I see resulting from 
all this effort? 


I see an aroused and awakened 
America waging an all-out war on ac- 
cidental death and injury just as it 
has on smallpox and yellow fever and 
diptheria and other scourges which be- 
came too terrible to tolerate, and there- 
fore were beaten down. 

I see this new war fought with a 
truly war-time fervor and zeal and fury 
that we have never seen before in 
safety. 

I see, in this new war, alarm suc- 
ceeding apathy, indignation replacing 
indifference, firmness crowding out fu- 
tility. I see a nation that knows no 
result but victory when once it wages 
real war—turning its might against 
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Thomas N. Boate 


D. L. Williamson 


J. E. P. Darrell 


Trattice and Tran 


ERE is the complete slate of of- 

ficers elected by the Traffic Sec- 
tion and its Police and Courts Divi- 
sions; the Commercial Vehicle and 
Transit sections of the National Safety 
Council and its Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Conference in business sessions 
held during the 44th National Safety 
Congress. 

Walter F, Carey, president, Automo- 
bile Shippers, Inc., Flint, Mich., was 
elected NSC vice president for traffic 
and transportation, at the annual meet- 
ing of members which opened the 
Congress sessions. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager, Acci- 
dent Prevention Department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
was re-elected chairman of the Coun 
cil’s Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference. 

J. E. P. Darrell, director, Trathc & 
Planning, Minnesota Highway Depart- 
ment, was elected general chairman of 
the Traffic Section. Col. Charles C. 
Oldham, deputy chief, Civil Police Ad- 
ministrative Branch, Int. Coop. Ad- 
ministration, was elected chairman of 
the NSC Police Division. Judge 
Geraldine Macelwane, of the Munici- 
pal Court, Toledo, Ohio, was elected 
chairman of the NSC Traffic Courts 
Division. 

K. N. Beadle, director of safety, 
Pacific Intermountain Express Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif., was elected 
general chairman of the Council’s 
Commercial Vehicle Section. D,. L. 
Williamson, supervisor of accident 
prevention, Cleveland Transit System, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was elected general 
chairman of the NSC Transit Section. 

Officers of the sections and divisions 
who were elected at the Congress in- 
clude: 


Commercial Vehicle Section 
Executive Committee 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
K. N. Beadle, director of safety, Pacific 
Intermountain Express, Oakland, Calif. 
Vice CHAIRMAN 
F. S. Lake, director of safety, Inter- 
state Motor Freight System, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 
SECRETARY 
Karl Schulze, senior safety engineer, 
Western Division; Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
N. E. Aiken, director of industrial re- 
lations, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Program 

L. F. Purves, fleet superintendent, The 
Toronto Star, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 
Contest 

J. A. De Pew, director of safety & 
personnel, Dohrn Transfer Company, 
Rock Island, Ill 
Driver Award 

N. J. Bleau, director of safety & per 
sonnel, Automobile Shippers, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich 
Membership 

J. W. Jacobson, director, accident con 
trol division, F. J. Boutell Driveaway 
Company, Inc., Flint, Mich 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 

Central 

J. H. Waspi, director of safety, Allied 
Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, III. 
Eastern 

B. A. Rennolds, director, safety & per- 
sonnel, Virginia Stage Lines, Charlottes- 
ville, Va 


Southern 

W. L. Frigon, director of industrial re- 
lations Hennis Freight Lines, Inc., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
Western 

A. E. Nichols, safety director, western 
region safety department, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc., Portland, Ore. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
Central 

E. M. Barber, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, Scherer Freight Lines, Inc., Ot- 
tawa, Ill. 

W. T. Couch, safety engineer, Couch 
Motor Lines, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

P. E. Mondics, director of safety, East 
Texas Motor Freight Lines, Dallas, Texas 

R. L. Mosiman, director of safety & 
personnel, Riss & Company, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

S. E. Nelson, superintendent of safety, 
Burlington Truck Lines, Inc., Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Eastern 

T. J. Biddle, administrator, motor ve- 
hicle safety, U. S. Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Duffy, director, safety &person- 
nel, The Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

C. W. F. Kerner, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Lumpkin, manager of safety, 
transportation division, Railway Express 
Agency, New York, N. Y. 

C. L. Smith, director of labor and 
safety, Motor Cargo, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
Southern 

W. W. Carter, director, safety & per- 
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sonnel, Johnson Motor Lines, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 

J. T. Jenkins, director of safety, Mason 
& Dixon Lines, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn. 

J. E. Reid, director of safety & person- 
nel, Central Motor Lines, Inc., Charlotte, 

L 

T. C. Sinciair, director of safety, Bag- 
gett Transportation Co., Inc., Birming 
ham, Ala. 

H. T. Walton, director, department of 
safety, McLean Trucking Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Western 

J. L. Hughes, director of safety, South- 
ern California Freight Lines, Los Angeles, 
Calit 

A. S. Lombardi, safety & personnel di- 
rector, Western Truck Lines, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, Calif 

R. O. Olson, safety director, Dan 
Dugon Oil Transport Co., Sioux Falls, 
= 2 

W. C. Taylor, director of personnel & 
safety, The Ringsby System, Denver, Colo 

BE. 2. West, vice-president of opera 
tions, Ferguson Steere, Inc., Albuquerque, 
N. 

Counselors 

C. D. Calkins, director of safety, Pa- 
cific Motor Trucking Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

E. G. Cox, chief, section of safety, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

E. J. Emond, director of automotive 
safety, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

W. T. Gowens, director of safety & 
personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

H. K. Halbrooks, director, accident 
prevention division, National Automobile 
Transporters Association, Detroit, Mich 

A. L. Hauck, Transportation Under- 
writers’, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 

J. P. Hightower, director of transporta- 
tion and safety, The Greyhound Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, III. 

H. R. Hosea, director of research, 
National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, Washington, D. C. 

M. R. Jensen, vice-president, Consoli- 
dated Freightways, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. B. Kellogg, secretary, Milk Industry 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

W. G. Macintosh, manager, engineer- 
ing department, Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y 

F. J. Wirken, director, safety & person- 
nel, Interstate Bakeries Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


Transit Section Executive 
Committee 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


D. L. Williamson, supervisor of acci 
dent prevention, Cleveland Transit Sys 
tem, Cleveland, Ohio 
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VicE CHAIRMAN 
J. Godfrey Butler, director of person 
nel and labor relations, D. C. Transit Sys 
tem, Washington, D. ¢ 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
James S. Osborne, general manager 
The Cincinnati, Newport and Covington 


Transportation Co., Newport, Ky 


SECRETARY 


Elmer R. Schuemann, director of safety 


United Motor Coach Co., Des Plaines, III 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Joe V 

ager, Harrisburg Railways Co 
burg, Pa 


Garvey, assistant general man- 


Harris- 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
J. M. Busby, Jr., safety director, Mem 
phis Street Railway Co.. 821 Beale Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

C. J. Andersen, personnel director, Mil- 
waukee and Suburban Transport Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Howard M. Baker, safety director, 
Montreal Transportation Commission, 
Montreal, Canada 

R. D. Cassell, general manager, Safety 
Motor Transit Corporation, Roanoke, Va 

Robert R. Copeland, director of safety 
and training, Indianapolis Transit System, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 

Charles J. Dugan, director of safety 
and personnel, City Coach Lines, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich 

Paul J. Fanning, director Bureau of 
Personnel and Safety, San Francisco Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, San Francisco, 
Calit 

L. E. Hall, generai superintendent 
Nashville Transit Co., Nashville, Tenn 

Bernard C. Hamel, supervisor of safety 
and welfare, Quebec Railway Light and 
Power Co., Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

J L. Johnson, supt. of safety 
Transit Company, Dallas, Texas 


Dallas 


Charles E. Keiser, supt. of transporta 
tion, Chicago Transit Authority, Chicago, 


Ill 

M. A. Kraft, research coordinator, 
Flight Safety Foundation, New York 
IN. Be 

Lee Mills, director of safety, The Cin- 
cinnati Transit Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Paul W. Moyer, general superintend 
ent, Lehigh Valley Transit Co., Allen- 
town, Pa 


J. W. Prutsman, safety director, Los 
Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles, 
Calif 

Patrick J. Sirois, safety director, Miami 
Transit Co., Miami, Fla 

E. J. Slingerland, safety director, Seat 
tle, Wash 

M. E. Sternburgh, director of safety, 
New York City Transit Authority, New 
York City 


portation Officers for 1956-37 


Carl R. Sypher, manager, Safety En 
neering Department, Transit Casu 
Co., St. Louts, Mo 

Ralph P 
Phoenix Transportation System, Phoenix 
Ariz 

E. A. Thiel, director, Accident Preven 
tion, Columbus Transit Co., Columbus 
Ohio 


“1 
Talbott Safety Superviso! 


om Weeks, general Safety supervisor 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Co., Co 
lumbia, S. C. 

L. M. Yeatts, assistant supt. of trans 
portation, Fort Worth Transit Co., In 
Fort Worth, Texas 

M. G. Bullock, supervising engineer 
Transit Casualty Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Colin Dobell, director, Transportation 
Safety and Training, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd., Vancouve 
B. C., Canada 

Arthur J. Naquin, safety counselor, 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, La 

H. W. Whitcomb, supt. Accident Pre 
vention Department, Philadelphia Trans 
portation Co., Philadelphia, Pa 


Traffic Section Executive 
Committee 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
J. E. P. Darrell, director, 


Planning, Minnesota Highway 
ment, St. Paul, Minn 


Trathc & 
Depart 


First VICE CHAIRMAN 
J. L. Lingo, director of trathe safety 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind 
SECOND VICE CHAIRMAN 
Matthew C. Sielski, director, Safety & 
Trafic Engineering Department, Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago 
THIRD VICE CHAIRMAN 
Bernard R. Caldwell, commissioner: 
California Highway Patrol, Sacrament 
Calif 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENT RECORDS 
N. K. Woerner, chief, Statistical Di 
vision, Texas Department of Public 
Safety, Austin, Texas 


CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL CONGRESS 


PROGRAM COMMITTEI 


D. M. Baldwin, executive secretary 
Institute of Trafic Engineers, Washing 


ton, D. ¢ 


CHAIRMAN, MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Okla 
homa City Safety Council, Oklahom 
City, Oklahoma 

MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Ray Ashworth, acting director, North 
western University Trafhc Institute, Ev 
anston, Ill 

Richard O. Bennett, director, Automo 
tive Division, National Association of 
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Head Start 


in Ohio 


By Thomas P. Reynders, 
Feature Writer, The Toledo Blade 





EDITOR’S NOTE: On St. Patrick's 
Day in Columbus, Mr. Reynders re- 
ported the start of the Ohio check-up 
on driver license applicant's, first step 
in the Buckeye State’s planned pro- 
gram of driver control. Later a 4-point 
program will be presented to the State 
Legislature. In view of the sickening 
rise in the traffic toll, the Editors of 
PuBLic SAFETY feel that the story of 
what Ohio has begun, hopes to finish, 
will give impetus to others in the field 
of traffic control and accident preven- 
tion to go all-out for safety in this 
the blackest year in traffic history. 


This article is reprinted courtesy 
The Toledo Blade and Mr. Reynders 





tern crapetoa by the carnage on 
Ohio's streets and highways last 
year—2.067 deaths and 70,848 injuries 
state officials have declared war on 
careless and incompetent drivers. 

On June 1, the Ohio Department of 
Highway Safety began recording all 
trafic convictions on a huge master 
file, began a tremendously intricate 
filing system. This system will record 
a permanent record of every one of 
Ohio's four million licensed drivers. 

Every traffic conviction will result in 
the assigning of from two to six de- 
merits—depending on the severity of 
the offense—to the operator's file card. 

Accumulation of 12 demerits in a 
2-year period will result in the driver 
being ordered to report for a driver's 
examination. 

And driver's tests are becoming 
tougher. In nine central Ohio counties, 
applicants for learner's permits—which 
previously could be had just for the 


asking—now must take a_ practical 
driving test, a written examination on 
trafic laws and signs, and an eye test. 
top traffic safety official, described the 
results in the nine counties as astound- 
ing. Twenty per cent of the applicants 
for learner's permits are failing the 
tests. This becomes significant when 
it is realized that 700,000 learner's 
permits are issued by Ohio annually. 

Soon applicants for learner's permits 
in all 88 counties will be required to 
take the 3-part test, Director Felty 
promises. And, eventually, it’s planned 
that all applicants for a driver's license 
will take an eye test. 

Beginning this spring, at the end 
of the current semester, each high 
school student enrolled in a student 
driving class will be required to take 
the standard driver's test before re- 
ceiving his operator's permit. In the 
past the permit has been handed out 
as a diploma upon finishing the course. 

In the not too distant future, elderly 
drivers will be required as a matter of 
routine to submit to the driver's ex- 
amination—including the eye test 
upon every application for renewal of 
an operator's permit. 

Ohio is now negotiating a reciprocal 
agreement with the other states where- 
by Ohioans’ convictions for traffic 
offenses elsewhere would be reported 
to Columbus where the information 
would be entered on the Ohio driver's 
file card. 

Out-of-state convictions won't count 
toward the 12 demerits, but will serve 
as useful information to the depart- 
ment and courts, Director Felty said. 

Undaunted by his lack of success 
with the last two State Legislatures, 
Mr. Felty again will take his 4-point 
legislative program before next year's 
General Assembly in the hope it may 
squeak by. 

Heading the list will be a bill pro- 
posing a demerit system such as the 
plan starting this summer, with the 
additional provision that with 12 de- 


merits the operator's permit would be 
lifted for 90 days to a year. Nine 
states have this type of point system. 

While interested in getting the ha- 
bitual offender off the road, the direc- 
tor would also pull off the highways 
all decrepit equipment. A second bill 
—which like the demerit proposal has 
been killed by the two previous legis- 
latures—would require annual, and 
semiannual, car inspection. Thirteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
now have compulsory car inspection, 
as do a number of cities, including 
Cincinnati. 

Pennsylvania, in the first year it had 
car inspection, chased 93,000 vehicles 
off the roads, Mr. Felty said. He esti- 
mates that more than 15 per cent of 
Ohio’s accidents result from defective 
vehicle equipment. 

Another Felty bill would expand the 
student driving program to include 
every high school pupil in the state. 
The fourth bill would allow the state 
to license private driving schools. 

With other legislation the Depart 
ment of Highway Safety, which was 
created out of the State Highway De- 
partment in 1953, has had better luck. 
The Legislature in 1953 made direc- 
tional turn signals standard equip- 
ment on all new cars and on all large 
trucks, new or old. The same General 
Assembly passed a state law providing 
a mandatory 3-day sentence for con- 
viction for driving while drunk. 

As of that year, too, all courts must 
report traffic convictions to Mr. Felty’s 
department. Ohio's financial responsi- 
bility law, passed by an earlier Legis- 
lature, went into effect in 1953, vir- 
tually requiring Ohio car owners to 
carry insurance. 

Last year the Department of High- 
way Safety expanded its program 
whereby drivers suspected of incom- 
petence are required to take the 
driver's examination. Previously only 
the state highway patrol issued the 
summons to take a driver's test. Last 
year all police officers and the courts 
were furnished with the incompetents’ 
report forms. As a result 4,000 Ohio- 
ans in 1955 were ordered to take the 
driver's test. More than 70 per cent 
failed. 

This, Director Felty feels, points the 
finger at the heart of Ohio's traffic 
safety problem. Of Ohio’s four million 
drivers, half have never taken a 
driver’s test, he estimates. At least 
400,000 of this state’s drivers are unfit 
to drive, Mr. Felty believes. THE END 

U. C. Felty, director of the Depart- 
ment of Highway Safety and Ohio's 
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NEW statewide action group was established at Des 

Moines October 4 to promote highway, farm indus- 
trial and home safety. Name of the new organization ts 
the Iowa Safety Council. It replaces a council of the same 
name which disbanded in 1954. 

Establishment of the new group climaxed the work of 
the Iowa Lay Committee on Traffic Safety which was 
formed when the former council folded. The committee 
called the meeting which resulted in the establishment of 
the new council. When the meeting was over the com- 
mittee voted to disband and to become a more diversified 
group. 

An organization meeting of the Iowa Safety Council 
was called for Otcober 29 at which State Senator John 
Hattery, first chief of the Iowa Highway Patrol, presided. 

The new council named a board of 22 members which 
was authorized to increase its membership to not more 
than 27. 

Traffic Court Conference 

For the first time in its history Pennsylvania will hold a 
Traffic Court Conference April 25-27, 1957, at Harrisburg. 
The Conference is being sponsored jointly by The Penn- 
sylvania State University and the Dickinson College School 
of Law, supported by safety councils and other groups 
interested in the court problem. 


Bicycle Safety Month 

The City of Faribault, Minnesota, Safety Council re- 
ports that its Special Emphasis Campaign, “Bicycle Safety 
Month” held this summer was a big success. A poster 
contest based on the 13 rules of safe bicycle operation 
encouraged bike riders to take part in the program. The 
project, sponsored by the safety council in cooperation with 
the public and parochial schools and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, was headed by Mr. J. McKellip. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Miss Ann Anderson, Presi- 
dent of the Faribault Council. 


Cutting Corn 

The Norfolk Town Board in Renville County, Minne- 
sota, has taken official action urging farmers to cut the 
corn at the corners of their fields to increase visibility and 
lessen the possibility of accidents. This precaution was 
taken at the request of the Norfolk Township 4H Clubs. 

Teen-Age Conference 

The second annual North Dakota Teen-Age Safety 
Conference, conducted entirely by students, was held at 
Bismarck, September 24. 

The youngsters concerned themselves with four primary 
subjects: “‘youth councils,” “how teen-agers can make 
driver education more effective,’ “sports cars, hot rods 
and junk heaps,” and “‘licensing teen-agers.” 
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NSTITUTE for Safety Council Executives met at the National 

Safety Council headquarters prior to the 44th Congress. Paul 
Hill, director, NSC field staff (standing), reviewed safety 
organization and services with other NSC staff assisting. 


Harold Holmes of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee was the key speaker. 

The conference was sponsored by Department of Public 
Instruction, North Dakota State Safety Council and the 
Division of Public Safety of the State Highway Depart- 
ment. The Bismarck Safety Council acted as host. 


Sioux Falls Digest 

The Sioux Falls Safety Council has just published a lay- 
man’s digest of the local traffic ordinances. 

The 20-page ‘1956 Digest of Sioux Falls Traffic Laws” 
contains basic safe driving rules as well as an explanation 
of the laws. 

Administrators Group Formed 

Meeting in Providence, Rhode Island September 21, 
staff members from seven New England safety councils 
voted to form an organization to be known as the New 
England Safety Council Administrators, and appointed 
Charles Shields, Executive Director of the Rhode Island 
Council on Highway Safety, as temporary chairman. 

Primary objectives of the new organization are to de- 
velop close working relationships between local safety 
councils, to exchange ideas, discuss problems of common 
interests, to provide technical assistance in the organiza- 
tion of citizen safety organizations, and to sponsor re- 
gional conferences for volunteer leaders of local safety 
councils. 
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At right: First in a series of six speeches 
is that of General G. C. Stewart, execu- 
tive vice president and general manager 
of the National Safety Council. He was 
followed by six other outstanding na- Wi -. 
tional figures, some of them from the 
outdoor advertising industry in an all-out 
effort by the Outdoor Advertising Traffic 


age ign Dipeag ce Outdoor Advertising’s 
Emergency Traffic Safety Conference 


the Attack on Traffic Accidents campaign. 
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utdoor Advertising’s 
Conference - by - Mail 
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First national agency to rally its forces to Back 
the Attack on Traffic Accidents campaign was 
the Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica. Here’s a short summary of their week-long 


Conference-by-mail . . . 


O SOONER had the ink dried on 

the special edition of PUBLIC 
SAFETY carrying the challenge to 
America to Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents, than the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry went to work on the 
problem. 

In a series of seven special mailings, 
the Outdoor Advertising Traffic Safety 
Coordinating Committee of the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, lined up a _ conference-by-mail, 
challenged the outdoor advertising in- 
dustry’s public service-mindedness in a 
dramatic presentation featuring the 
names of some of the Nation's top 
names in advertising and accident pre- 
vention. 

First broadside was fired by Gen- 
eral George C. Stewart, executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
National Safety Council. 

Second speech in the Conference-by- 
mail featured the remarks of Rear Ad- 
miral H. B. Miller, USN (Ret.), who 
is the director of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. 

Third in the series featured the ad- 
dress of T. N. Boate, manager of the 
Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, and chairman of the 
Trafic and Transportation Conference 
of the National Safety Council. 


Fourth mailing introduced the re- 
marks of Ray Ashworth, acting direc- 
tor of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, and the Traffic Divi- 
sion of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Fifth talk was by Ted S. Repplier, 
president of the Advertising Council, 
which conducts the ‘Stop Accidents” 
campaign on behalf of the National 
Safety Council. 

The final speech of the Conterence- 
by-mail was by Myles Standish, former 
chairman of the board of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, 
and OAAA’s first national _ traffic 
safety chairman. 

The series of six speeches in attrac- 
tive brochure form, which is repro- 
duced on the opposite page, was fol- 
lowed by a special letter from J. Willis 
Canty, OAAA’s traffic safety chairman, 
announcing the opening of the 1956- 
57 campaign of the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry—Operation Impact. 
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General Stewart told the outdoor 
advertising fraternity: “I have been 
taught (and I firmly believe) that 
emergencies must be met with emer- 
gene y measures. 


“The current traffic toll has reached 
the proportions of a national emer- 
gency. I don't believe anyone can say 
it hasn't when we are faced with the 
threat of an all-time high of more 
than 41,000 traffic deaths in 1956 

“We plan to meet this emergency 
with an emergency campaign which we 
are calling Back the Attack on Trafhi 
Accidents 


“This campaign launched in 
December . . . will bear down on 
the year-end hazards that make Decem- 
ber the most dangerous traffic month 
of the year—Christmas rush and con- 
viviality, added hours of darkness, 
rain, sleet, snow, ice and fog. 


“But the campaign definitely and 
emphatically will not end on January 
1. Instead, it will be extended straight 
through 1957 and will, we plan and 
hope, gather momentum as it dev elops 


“The Back the Attack on Traffic Ac 
cidents campaign will seek to do just 
what its name suggests—enlist public 
and citizen support in the war on ac- 
cidents to a degree hitherto unknown 


“We hope and believe the campaign 
will induce public officials to back the 
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attack on accidents by providing rigid 
traffic law enforcement that will weed 
out unfit drivers and instill into the 
well-intentioned and competent driver 
a greater awareness of his responsi- 
bility to drive like a mature, decent 
citizen 


‘We hope and believe, too, that the 
campaign will persuade the average 
citizen to back the attack on accidents 
by demanding, supporting and accept- 
ing such rigid law enforcement—and 
also by starting or joining a local 
safety organization. For we believe the 
very heart of the safety movement is 
organized effort on state and com- 
munity levels. 

“In this campaign we hope to have 
the impact of every possible form of 
public information media. And cer- 
tainly no media is more important 
than outdoor advertising 


The National Safety Council is 
well aware that outdoor panels reach 
the driver or pedestrian at the very 
moment a trafic safety message carries 
the most impact—when the reader ac- 
tually is in trathe. 


The outdoor advertising industry, 
through the Outdoor Advertising As 
sociation, has over the years made one 
of the greatest contributions to safety 
ever made by any group or industry, 
and it is with the deepest gratitude 
that the National Safety Council so 
licits this important help in the Back 
the Attack campaign. With such help, 
we know the nation can overcome the 
recent setbacks it has suffered in the 
war on accidents and press forward to 
eventual victory.” THE END 











Operation Impact’s 24-sheet poster ties right in with the Back the Attack on Traffic 
Accidents campaign. Other posters in the Operation Impact kit stress support of public 
officials and urge citizens to support their local safety organization. 





Cost of Fatal Accidents Only 
Minor Part of Total, Study Reveals 


HILE fatal accidents, naturally, 

command the most attention, they 
comprise only a small percentage of 
the total monetary costs of crashes. 

This was pointed out by Robie Dun- 
man, transportation economist of the 
U. S. Bureau of Roads, who presented 
some of the initial findings of a study 
which the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Works, and the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles is making with the 
Bureau. His paper was read before the 
committee on planning and traffic en- 
gineering of the Southeastern Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials in 
Roanoke, Va., in September. 

Mr. Dunman pointed out that the 
Massachusetts study is divided into 
three parts: (1) the determination of 
the direct cost of motor vehicle acci- 
dents to the state’s passenger car own- 
ers, passengers injured in their vehicles 
and pedestrians killed or injured; (2) 
a similar determination of the accident 
costs of truck owners and those injured 
in such accidents, and (3) determina- 
tion of the indirect cost of motor ve- 
hicle accidents to all citizens of the 
State. 


$41% Billion for Insurance 

Direct costs, he explained, are de- 
termined according to the money value 
of damaged property; hospitalization ; 
doctors’, dentists’ and nursing services ; 
ambulance use; medicine; damages 
awarded in excess of other direct costs; 
attorneys’ services; court fees, and 
other miscellaneous items. 

“Indirect costs,’’ he continued, ‘‘are 
composed of the money value of such 
things as the loss of future earnings, 
the overhead cost of accident insur- 
ance, high school driver training, 
safety engineering, trafic courts, po- 
lice, and all traffic accident prevention 
activities. 

The Massachusetts researchers, Mr. 
Robie said, are still working on the 
determination of the cost of truck acci- 
dents and the indirect cost generally. 
““However,”’ he added, ‘I can assure 
you that indirect costs reach very large 
proportions. The nation’s motorists 
pay $4, billion in insurance premi- 
ums alone to protect themselves from 
the cost of accidents each year. It is 
estimated that more than half the civil 
suits that clog our courts have their 


origin on our streets and highways. 
Our urban traffic courts alone handle 
in excess of 11 million traffic viola- 
tions each year.” 

Tables compiled from the Massa- 
chusetts study, he said, will provide 
accurate and detailed costs correlated 
with the “more important accident 
characteristics—such as severity, lo- 
cation, type of accident, highway sys- 
tem, light, weather, and model of ve- 
hicles involved.’’ These tables, he 
added, include the total accident ex- 
perience of Massachusetts car owners, 
not only those occurring within the 
state. 


Cites Massachusetts Figures 

Massachusetts, he estimates, has a 
population of 4,900,000 and 1.25 mil- 
lion passenger cars, which experience 
214,000 mishaps a year. 

“If this figure of 214,000 staggers 
you,” he said, “if it sounds prepos- 
terous in comparison with the reported 
accidents in your own state, let me 
remind you that for the first time in 
history there are included in this table 
all the accidents that are ordinarily 
unreported. Even in states with the 
very best accident-reporting records, 
unreported accidents run as high as 50 
to 60 per cent of the total. Further- 
more, Massachusetts consistently has 
one of the best accident-prevention 
programs and one of the very best 
safety records. 


Judge Conway Dies 

Judge Walter Conway of the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Municipal Court, died 
suddenly at his home on October 11. 
Death was attributed to a heart attack. 
He was 57. 

A past president of the Sioux Falls 
Safety Council, Judge Conway was 
cited by the National Safety Council 
for his outstanding contribution to 
highway safety in 1955. 

His efforts on behalf of safety in- 
cluded an evening traffic violators’ 
school, extensive speaking throughout 
South Dakota, and active part in safety 
council programs. Recently he inaugu- 
rated a policy of separating trafh« 
cases from other matters in his court. 

He had been municipal judge since 
1942. He was attorney general for 
South Dakota from 1933 through 1936. 


‘Fatal accidents make the headlines 
and are constantly used to dramatize 
trafic safety speeches. But please note 
they constitute less than 0.2 per cent 
of the total—315 out of 214,009 mis- 
haps. Personal injury accidents ac- 
count for 16 per cent of the total. 
A high percentage of property-damage 
—only accidents are not even legally 
required to be reported, yet 8 to 10 
of accidents are of this type—180,000 
of a total of 214,000.” 

Eighty-four per cent of Massachu- 
setts population is in urban areas, he 
said, but 87 per cent of the traffic 
accidents occur in those areas. On a 
volume basis, he added, 9 out of every 
10 accidents in the state occur in the 
fastest growing areas—the cities and 
towns, including the suburbs. 

“The severity of rural accidents,” he 
asserted, “has tended to overshadow 
the relative importance of the volume 
of accidents occurring in urban cen- 
ters.” 

Mr. Dunman presented a table show- 
ing that the annual direct cost of mo- 
tor vehicle traffic accidents in Massa- 
chusetts amounts to $50 million, or 
approximately $10 for every man, 
woman and child in the state. He 
emphasized that these figures include 
neither the costs to truck owners in- 
volved in accidents nor any indirect 
costs. 

“It is the number of persons in- 
jured,”’ he said, ‘‘not the number of 
persons killed that causes insurance 
rates to soar — because there are so 
many of them. Personal injury acci- 
dents account for almost $29 million 
of the total annual direct cost—57 per 
cent. Property-damage-only accidents 
account for almost $20 million of the 
total direct cost—almost 40 per cent, 
and fatal accidents account for less 
than $2 million or approximately 3 
per cent. 

Eighty-three per cent of the total 
direct cost of passenger car accidents 
is the result of collision of vehicles, 
Mr. Dunman said. 

‘Accidents occurring in clear weath- 
er,” he continued, “account for 74 per 
cent of the total direct cost. Those 
occurring in rain, sleet, and snow ac- 
counts for 16 per cent, and those oc- 
curring in the presence of smoke, fog, 
dust and cloudy weather account for 
10 per cent.” 
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George Harris Returns 
To Council Staff 

The National Safety Council has 
announced the return of George W. 
Harris, who has been appointed Senior 
Representative in the Field Service De- 
partment. Prior to his return, Oct. 
Ist., Mr. Harris was a Lt. Col. in the 
Military Police Corps assigned as 
Provost Marshal at White Sands Prov- 
ing Ground, New Mexico. In this 
assignment he was responsible for the 
physical security of the installation, 
one of the key sites for the testing of 
guided missiles. He was presented with 
an “Award of Achievement’’ at the 
time of his leaving. His return to the 
Council staff ended a six-year tour in 
the Army which began when he was 
recalled in 1950 during the Korean 
Crises. 

From the end of World War II 
until 1950 he worked on the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety activities, 
and the Highway-Railroad Crossing 
(‘Signs of Life’) Program. 

Mr. Harris initially joined the 
Council staff in 1936 as a member of 
the Public Safety Division. His pri- 
mary duties at that time were support- 


New Fire Alarm 
Standards Set 


Three new standards on Fire Alarm 
Systems have just been published by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, it was announced by Robert S. 
Moulton, technical secretary of the 
Association. 

They are: 

No. 71—Central Station Protective 
Signaling Systems for Watchman, Fire 
Alarm and Supervisory Service, 28 
pages, 35c. 

No. 72—Proprietary, Auxiliary, Re- 
mote Station and Local Protective Sig- 
naling Systems for Watchman, Fire 
Alarm and Supervisory Service, 40 
pages, 50c. 

No. 73—Installation, Maintenance and 

Use of Municipal Fire Alarm Systems, 

36 pages, 35c. 

Each of the three standards is a 
revision of an earlier edition. All 
three have been developed by the 
NFPA Committee on Signaling Sys- 
tems and Thermostats. 


Changes in No, 71 and No. 72 in- 
clude revisions in definitions, renum- 
bering and a complete editorial revision 
of certain sections. Changes in No. 73 
include amendments to give broader 
latitude in the use of various types of 
wiring for fire alarm systems and other 
minor details. 
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Mr. Harris 


ing the enactment of standard driver 
license laws throughout the country 
He later became active in the promo- 
tion of public education programs on 
state and local levels. 


He is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and a life member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity. 


Copies of these publications, 43/, by 
74 inch pocket size, are available 
from the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass., at the prices indicated 
above. The standards will also appear 
in the 1956 edition of the National 
Fire Codes to be published later this 
month (September 1956). 


Driver Improvement School 

The Chicago Municipal Court new 
Driver Improvement School for traffic 
law violators will open soon. A final 
“dry run’ for the seven instructors to 
the school from the traffic division and 
park district was conducted August 
14-16. 

Violators who lack knowledge of 
traffic laws may be sent to the school 
by traffic court judges. They must 
complete the course and pass an ex- 
amination. 


A committee of four from the sev- 
enth district of the Illinois Federation 
of Women’s Clubs attended the course 
and gave a final critique of the cur- 
riculum. 





Back the Attack on 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
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Everybody Wins! 


INNERS of the National Fleet 

Safety Contest—who chalked up 
new records in accident prevention 
were honored Thursday, October 25th 
at the ninth Victory Award Luncheon, 
sponsored by General Motors € orpora 
tion, and held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the LaSalle Hotel. 


Approximately 600 leaders in the 
field of transportation were guests of 
General Motors to honor the fleet win 
ners and to celebrate the silver anni 
versary of the fleet contest. 


The luncheon was the highlight of 
the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
sessions of the 44th National Safety 
Congress 

( ompeting fleets hung up one of the 
best safey records in the 25-year history 
of the contest. More than 1,900 fleets 
participated (242,500 vehicles) and 
traveled approximately 4,900,000,000 
miles. The all-contest rate of 1.57 ac 
cidents per 100,000 vehicle miles 
marked the fourth consecutive year 
that contestants as a group have had a 
rate of less than 2. During this four- 
year period, contestants improved their 
rate by 32 per cent in spite of an in- 
crease of 80 per cent in vehicles en- 
rolled and a 125 per cent increase in 
miles traveled 


E. G. Cox, chief of the section of 
safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In- 
terstate: Commerce Commission, pre- 
sented the winners. 

The National Fleet Contest is the 
oldest and largest contest in the-motor 
trasportation industry and is the only 
contest in which awards are made on 
the basis of audited records, Under 
rules, all accidents except those occur- 
ring when a vehicle is properly parked 
must be counted. 


Contestants are grouped into 52 op. 
erating classifications in 17 main di 
visions. Co-sponsoring separate divi- 
sions of the contest are the following 
organizations: Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, National Automobile 


Transporters Association, United 
Brewers Foundation and the American 
Gas Association. 

Karl Schulze, senior safety engineer, 
Western Division, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, and chairman of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section 
Program Committee, presided. Dr. 
William H. Alexander, pastor of the 


First Christian Church of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., was the featured speaker 
at the luncheon. 

Here are the winning fleets: 


NATIONAL FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 
1955-1956 WINNERS 
COMMON CARRIER TRUCK DIVISION 
Intercity Group 
Group | 
Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
Denver Chicago Division, Denver, Colo 
Group 2 
The Davidson Transfer & Storage Co 
Baltimore, Md 
Group 3 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co 
Eastern District, San Francisco, Calif 
Group 4 
Kedney Warehouse Co 
Grand Forks, N. D 
City Group 
Group | 
Cushman Motor Delivery Co 
City Fleet, Chicago 
Group 2 
Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc 
Buffalo Fleet, Denver, Colo 
Group 3 
Olson Transportation Co 
West Bend—Port Washington, Wis 
Suburban Group 
Pacific Intermountain Express 
Salt Lake Dist. City Fleets, Oakland, Calif 
PRIVATE CARRIER TRUCK DIVISION 
Intercity Group 
Group | 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 

Group 2 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 
Natividad Fleet, Permanente, Calif 
City Group 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. 
Shipping Dept., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Suburban Group 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Operations Fleet, Permanente, Calif 
CONTRACT CARRIER TRUCK 
DIVISION 
Group | 
United Parcel Service of Pa., Inc. 
Newton Station, Philadelphia 
Group 2 
United Parcel Service of Pa., Inc. 
Glenside Station, Philadelphia 
PETROLEUM DIVISION 
Intercity Truck Marketing Group 
Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co. 
(Jamestown, N. D., Fleet) 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 

City Truck Marketing Group 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co. 
Frontier Div., Ashland, Ky. 
Refining Truck Group 
Cities Service Refining Corp. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Production Truck Group 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Fort Worth Prod. Div.—Trucks 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Pipeline Truck Group 
Shell Oil Co. 

Products Pipe Lines—Northern Div 
Indianapolis, Ind 
GOVERNMENT TRUCK DIVISION 
City Group 
The Union County Park Commission 
Elizabeth, N. J 


PUBLIC UTILITY TRUCK DIVISION 
Intercity Group 
Southwestern Public Service Co 
Plains Division, Plainview, Texas 


City Group 
Community Public Service Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Suburban Group 
Runestone Electric Assn 
Alexandria, Minn 


BAKERY TRUCK DIVISION 
City Group 
Stroehmann Brothers Co. 
Olean, N. Y 


Suburban Group 
Wagner Baking Corporation 
(Pleasantville) Newark, N. ] 
MEAT PACKING TRUCK DIVISION 
Intercity Group 
Oscar Mayer & Co 
Madison, Wis 
INTERCITY BUS DIVISION 
Texas Electric Bus Lines 
Dallas, Texas 


TRANSIT DIVISION 
City Bus Group 
American Industrial Transport, Inc 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
PASSENGER CAR DIVISION 
Eastern Region 
Group | 
The Toledo Edison Co, 
Toledo, Ohio 


Group 2 
The Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


Group 3 
General Foods Corp. 
Baker-Gaines Div.—Atlanta, Ga. 


Group 4 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Oil Group, Columbus, Ohio 
Western Region 


Group 1 
U. S. Post Office Dept. 
Wichita Region, Wichita, Kan. 


Group 2 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 
Pipeline Fleet, Philadelphia 


Group 3 
Pacific Intermountain Express 
Courtesy Car Fleet, Oakland, Calif. 
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VERYBODY won! That’s a literal fact, because every one of the more than 600 guests assembled here at the Silver Anniversary 
luncheon of the National Fleet Safety Contest walked out with a beautiful silver key chain memento, got to hear the stirring 
address by Dr. William H. Alexander, pastor, First Christian Church of Oklahoma City. 
Award luncheon sponsored by General Motors Corporation. 


Group 4 
Cities Service Refining Corp 
Lake Charles, La 
SMALL FLEET DIVISION 
Commercial Intercity Group 
West Texas Auto Co. 
Kerrville, Texas 
Commercial City Group 


Canteen Service Company of Northern 
Wisconsin, Wausau, Wis 


Passenger Car Service 
The Western Colorado Power Co 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


TAXICAB DIVISION 
Yellow Cab Co., Inc., Pocatello, Idaho 


AUTO TRANSPORT DIVISION 


(Co-sponsored by the National Automobile 


Transporters Association) 


Truckaway Group 
Group | 
M & G Convoy, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Group 2 
Carolina Car Carrier, Inc 
Concord, N. C 
Driveaway Group 
United Transports, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


BREWING INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(Co-sponsored by the United States 
Brewers Foundation) 
Brewing Truck Group 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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Small Fleet Gr up 
Bohemian Breweries, Inc 


Boise, Idaho 


GAS INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(Co-sponsored by the American Gas 
Association ) 

Gas Utility—Very large grout 
Columbia Gas System, In 
Pittsburgh Group Companies 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Group 
Gas Utility—Large group 
Pioneer Natural Gas Co 
Amaraillo, Texas 
Gas Utility—Medium group 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co 
Madison, Wis 
Gas Utility—Small group 
Concord Natural Gas Corp 
Concord, N. H 
Gas Transmission System Group 
Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas Co 
Florence, Ala 


POLICE DIVISION 
(Co-sponsored by the International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police) 
Municipal Police Group 
Group | 
Austin Police Department 
Austin, Texas 
Group 2 
Riverside Police Department 
Riverside, Calif 
State Police Group 
Nebraska Safety Patrol 
Lincoln, Neb 


Event was the ninth successive Victory 


The V heeled Mot orcycle Group 
California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, Calif 
Three Wheeled Motorcycle Group 
California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, Calif 
Small Fleets Gr up 
City of Greenville, Greenville, S. ¢ 
MILK AND ICE CREAM INDUSTRY 
DIVISION 
(Co-sponsored by the Milk Industry 
Foundation ) 

Retail Truck Cla A Gr up 
Cloverland Div., Southern Dairies 
New Orleans, La 
Retail Truck Class B Gr up 
Southern Dairies, Inc 
Knoxville, Tenn 
Retail Truck—Clast C Group 
Southern Dairies, Inc 
Ashville, N. € 
Wholesale Truck Group 
Group | 
Idaho Creameries Div. of Beatrice Foods 
Company, Boise, Idaho 
Group 2 
Southern Dairies, Inc 
Birmingham, Ala 
Group 3 
Southern Dairies, Inc 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 
Over The Road Truck Group 
Dairymen’s Association, Ltd 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Small Fleet Group 
The Borden Co 
Fort Wayne, Ind 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
for your Safety Library 
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Books, pamphlets and periodicals of interest to safety men. 


By Ruth Parks, Librarian, NSC 


Books, Pamphlets, Articles 


Accidents 
Characteristics of All Investigated 
Accidents Involving Drivers in Three 
Age Groups. 16p. 1956 Mississippi 
Highway Safety Patrol, Jackson, Miss. 
(Study of rural and urban accidents 
in age groups under 20, 20-64, 65 
and over. ) 


Alcohol 

1955 Use of Chemical Test for 
Intoxication. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Tests for Intoxication. 24p. 
1956 National Safety Council, 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Belts 

Public Apathetic Towards Seat Belts. 
A-T-A News p.48. September, 1956. 

Seat Belts for Passenger Cars. No. 
3849, 21p. 1956 American Automo- 
bile Association, 1712 G St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Urges Frequent Inspection of Seat 
Belts. Traffic Digest and Review, p.10, 
September, 1956. 


Commercial Vehicles 

How You Can Reduce Personal In- 
juries. Commercial Car Journal, p.88- 
90+, September, 1956. 

(Non-traffic injuries ) 


Controlled Access 

Limited Access for Modern Roads. 
Better Roads, p.34-40, September, 
1956, 


Drivers 

Adult Driver Training in High 
Schools, Research Report No. 56, 8p. 
1956, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
RE > 

Auto Trainer Instruction Manual. 
A. R. Lauer and Earl Allgaier, 25p. 
1956, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
6 DD: G 

Development of Sportsmanlike 
Driving Tests. (Third Edition) Re- 
search Report No. 57, 4p. 1956, 
American Automobile Association, 
1712 G St., Washington 6, D. C. 


Driver Testing by Tape Recorder. 
Traffic Digest and Review, p.22. Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

(California Experiment for driver 

license examinations ) 

Home Practice and Driving Skill. 
(January-May, 1954) Summary. Re- 
search Report No. 52. 2p. and table, 
1956. American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1712 G St., N.W., Washington 
6D. C. 

lowa Driver Improvement School. 
Course of Study. Bert L. Woodcock, 
1lp. 1956, lowa Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Michigan Driver Education Manual. 
Bulletin No. 360, 85p. 1956, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

(Includes the Provisions of the 

Michigan Driver Education Law) 

On Medical Aspects of Motor Ve- 
hicle Accidents. Special Issue, 24p., 
Bulletin of the Buchanan County 
Medical Society St. Joseph 8, Mo., 
October, 1956. 

A Report of Driving Errors Made 
by 10,860 Licensed Drivers. 4p. 1956, 
American Automobile Association, 
1712 G St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Db, <. 

The Safe-Driver Inventory. A Test 
for Selecting the Safe Automobile 
Driver. Frederick L. McGuire, United 
States Armed Forces Medical Journal, 
p. 1249-1264, September, 1956. 


Engineering 

Traffic Engineering in San Francisco. 
William Marconi, Traffic Engineering, 
p.533-536+, September, 1956. 


Fatigue 
The Fatigue Factor in Road Safety. 
International Road Safety and Traffic 
Review, p.30-32, Summer, 1956. 
(Report of a study at the Institute 
of Applied Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm) 


Highways 
Fort Worth’s Master Plan—and 
Effect of the 1956 Federal Highway 


Act on Its Development. C. M. Thelin. 
Street Supervisor, p.21-23, September, 
1956. 

Starting Delay and Time Spacing of 
Vehicles Entering Signalized Intersec- 
tions. Richard M. Bartle and others. 
Reprint from HRB No. 112. 7p. 
1956, Highway Research Board, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington 25, 
a CG 


Inspection 

New York Vehicle Inspection An- 
nouncement, Laws and Recent Changes. 
Motor Vehicle Inspection Bulletin No. 
68, 6p. September, 1956, Association 
of Casualty Companies, 60 John St., 
New York 38, N. Y. 

Vehicle Inspection Report. Brake 
and Front End Service, p.56-63, Octo- 
ber, 1956. 

(Colorado's program, states requir- 

ing motor vehicle inspection, faulty 

brakes found in 1956 safety check) 
Insurance 

Insurance R. 5 for Trained Drivers. 
No. 3663, 8p. 1956, American Auto- 
mobile Association, 1712 G St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Way New York Blundered 
Into a Compul sory Auto Insurance 
Law. Parts I, II, III. Charles S. Rosen- 
weig, 41p. 1956, Insurance Advocate, 
135 William St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Legislation 

The Revised Vehicle Code Sum- 
mary. California Highway Patrolman, 
p.33-35+, September, 1956. 


Night Driving 

Night Visibility, 1955. HRS Bulle- 
tin 127, 65p. 1956, Highway Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Photography 

Are Aerial Maps Worth Their Cost ? 
Better Roads, p.26-27+-, September, 
1956. 


School Buses 

Carrying School Kids Safely in the 
World’s Worst Traffic Jam. Frank H. 
Grinnell, Bus Transportation, p.50-51, 
Sept. 1956. 


Speed 

What Should the Maximum Speed 
Limit Be? Matthew C. Sielski Traffic 
Engineering, p.546-550, September, 
1956. 

(A study to find the effect of speed 

as a cause of accidents) 
Stopping Distances 

“Uniform” Stopping Distances 
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St OM 


He lit a match to check his gas tank? ? 





Tables. James Stanhard Baker. Traffic 

Digest and Review, p.12-15. 
(Explains why such tables are not 
all the same) 


Transit 

Mass Transit in the Bay Area. Eric 
A. Mohr, Traffic Engineering, p.552- 
560+, September, 1956. 

The Showpiece of the Transit In- 
dustry. Mass Transportation, p.26-34, 
September, 1956. 

(St. Louis Public Service Co.) 

Transit Fact Book. 16p. 1956 edi- 
tion, American Transit Association, 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
WN... Y. 


What’s Cookin’ 
From Page 19 

Membership in the new organiza- 
tion will be open to all staff members 
of New England safety councils affili- 
ated with NSC. The group will hold 
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Trans portation 

Program for a Caucus of Transpor- 
tation. A Series of Transportation 
Surveys, 41p. 1956, 50c, U. S$. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
EC 


V olume 

Extrapolation of Trafhc Volumes 
into the Future. Alice Van Boren, 
Traffic Engineering, p.562-563, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

(Formulas for computing future 

traffic trends) 

Moving Vehicle Method of Estimat- 
ing Traffic Volumes and Speed. Wil- 
liam J. Mortimer, Traffic Engineering, 
p-539-5-44, September, 1956. 


quarterly meetings and will rotate the 

meeting places between cities in which 

member councils are located. 

Ohio State Safety Conference 
The City of Cleveland again was 

host city for the 18th Annual Ohio 


State Safety Conference and Exhibit 
held September 18-20. Well attended 
sections covered all phases of public 
and occupational safety promotion. 
Outstanding speakers discussed prob- 
lems of universal interest at the Gen- 
eral Meeting. Small subject sessions 
dealt with particular occupations or 
situations, and as in former years, the 
exhibitors displayed the latest devel- 
opments in safety devices and appli- 
ances. 


NYU Starts 3-Year 
Driver Research Study 


A three-year research project to find 
what personal traits raed auto acci- 
dents and a study to develop better 
tests for driver licensing have been 
launched by New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education. 

The research has been made possible 
by a $50,000 grant from the Shell Oil 
Company, Dr. Herbert J. Stack, di- 
rector of the NYU Center, said. 

Tests to be developed include per- 
sonality and attitude tests that can be 
used in driver licensing or in driver 
rehabilitation programs. 

“A great deal of research has been 
conducted on safety problems pertain- 
ing to vehicles and highways,” Dr. 
Stack said, ‘‘but far too little has been 
directed toward the driver. Relatively 
few studies have explored drivers’ per- 
sonal characteristics and their possible 
relationship to accidents. Also, too 
little is known about accident repeaters 
and chronic violators.” 

According to H. L. Curtis, vice pres- 
ident in charge of public relations, 
Shell has been active in highway safety 
programs for many years. Just recently 
it conducted in some 300 newspapers 
a national safety advertising program 
consisting of 14 full-page educational 
quizzes for drivers. These were pre- 
pared in cooperation with the NYU 
Center for Safety Education. 

The new driver research project will 
be headed by Dr. Leon Brody, director 
of research and publications at the 
Center. 





Christmas Traffic Killers 


[N a study of last year’s Christmas 
traffic fatalities, the National 
— Council found that excessive 


speed and drinking drivers were 
the two greatest influences—having 
almost a three times normal effect 
—on the 1955 holiday traffic toll. 











’ 
Let’s Back the Attack 
From Page 15 

an enemy that has taken the lives of 
more Americans on the highway alone 
than all foreign enemies have claimed 
on the battlefield in all the wars Amer- 
ica has ever fought! 


I see in this new war on accidents 
industry paired with labor, business 
teamed with school, farm aligned with 
city, men and women of all ages, 
races and creeds joined together in the 
common cause of routing a scourge 
that has hit at everyone of every race, 
Accidents 
They 
They are truly a common 


creed and level of society 
are no respectors ol 
strike us all 
enemy! 


persons. 


I see organized, continuing, planned 
and effective effort replacing well-in 
tentioned but spasmotic safety drives 
by the unorganized few. 

I see every boy and girl carefully 
and expertly taught to be a skillful, 
careful, courteous driver before he or 
she is permitted to get behind the 
wheel in traftx 

I see churches of every denomina- 
tion, faith and creed uniting in a 
mighty crusade to make “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill” the commandment of the 
highway and to make every man be- 
hind the wheel his brother's keeper 
That, my friends, is practical religion! 

All this I see—and more—as I peer 
into the future not only with realism 
and logic, but with faith and courage 
and hope. 

Fantastic, you say? A dream? A 
completely impractical dream ? 

No, my friends, it is no dream. It 
cannot be a dream. Either it is real, or 
we are ready to admit that a country 
which has never failed to meet a crisis 
is now about to fail. 

Either it is real, or we are saying 
that America, where human life is 
Our most precious commodity, is now 
so callous and cold that a staggering 
and needless toll of dead and injured 
is regarded as inconsequential and un- 
worthy of concern. 

No, my friends, this is no dream. 


Already we possess the techniques 
that can prevent accidents. It is the 
widespread application of these tech- 
niques we must obtain. 

What we need now is war-time 
fervor to fight the war on accidents 
the same fervor and united effort 
America has put into every other war. 

America has always been able to 
get what it has wanted if what it 
wanted was right and proper. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








November 12-15, Miami, Fla. 

Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs (Biscayne Ter- 
race Hotel). 


November 27-30, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Annual Meeting of the American Associa 
tion of State Highway Officials (Traymore 
Hotel). Contact A. E. Johnson, executive 
secretary, 917 National Press Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. C. 


December 5, Seattle, Wash. 

King County Safety Conference (Univer- 
sity of Washington). Contact William A 
Feathers, managing director, Seattle-King 
County Safety Council, 1014 Third Ave., 
Seattle 4 


December 10-11, New Orleans 

Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 
Association (Roosevelt Hotel). For infor- 
mation on exhibits contact Charles E 
Doerler, secretary, P.O. Box 1148, Shreve- 
port, La. 


1957 Dates 
March 3-5, Richmond, Va. 

Southern Safety Congress & Exposition 
(John Marshall Hotel). Contact W 
Groth, executive director, P.O. Box 8927 
Richmond 25, Va 


March 13-14, Philadelphia 

Twenty-third Annual Regional Safety and 
Fire Conference & Exhibit (Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel). Contact Harry H. Verdier, 
managing director, Greater Philadelphia 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa 
March 18-19, Boston 

Thirty-sixth Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference (Hotel Statler). Bert R. Har- 
mon, director of activities and information, 
Massachusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., 
Boston 9 


Safety 7s right and proper. Freedom 
from accidents is a worthy aim. Amer- 
ica can have it if it réally wants it. 

Let us, then, in a spirit of humility 
but with confident determination re- 
ject any idea of futility in this war on 
accidents. Let us scorn any suggestion 
that this problem is too big to solve. 

Let each and every one of us leave 
this great National Safety Congress 
and go back to his home and his job 
with a firm and unshakeable resolve 
to make 1957 the year that the war on 
accidents takes a turn for the better 
and heads for victory. 

America has never lost a fight. With 
new spirit, new fervor, new confidence 
and hope and faith, and with God’s 
help, it will not lose this one! 

THE END 


March 18-20, Los Angeles 

Fourth Annual Safety Congress and Ex- 
hibit (Ambassador Hotel). Sponsored by 
the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC. 
Contact Joseph M. Kaplan, manager, 3388 
West Eighth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif... 
March 18-22, New York 

Twenty-seventh Annual Greater New 
York Safety Convention and Exposition 
(Hotel Statler). Paul F. Stricker, execu- 
tive vice-president, Greater New York 
Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. 
March 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


March 25-27, Houston, Texas 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- 
ference and Governor's Highway Safety 
Conference. Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 330 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


April 3-4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tenth Central Indiana Safety Conference 
& Exhibit (Claypool Hotel). Contact Jack 
E. Gunnell, director, Indianapolis Safety 
Council, Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, 320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 
11, Ind. 

April 9-11, Columbus, Ohio 

Twenty-seventh All Ohio Safety Congress 
and Exhibit (Deshler Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact A. W. Moon, congress manager, The 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Room 611, 
Ohio Departments Bldg., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

October 21-25, Chicago 

Forty-fifth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Bae 

Survey Favors Traffic Safety 

During recent weeks, the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Safety has conducted a 
survey among its members to deter- 
mine whether the organization should 
expand its efforts from strictly indus- 
trial activities to include the traffic 
safety field. 

A summary of the first 150 replies 
brought in 141 affirmative responses, 
two “yes” replies with qualifications 
and 7 negative answers. 

In Memoriam 

Names of the first 500 persons who 
died in Wisconsin traffic accidents in 
1956 were published recently in an 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel. The 


names and a brief boxed editorial 
spanned two full pages of the news- 


paper. 
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HE Back the Attack on Traffic 

Accidents program goes into its 
second month in January with in- 
creased vigor and effort. Because the 
December kickoff for Back the Attack 
was packaged separately, the January 
and February Operation Safety pro- 
grams are being combined in a two- 
month kit. 

Emphasis in the January program is 
on Bad Weather driving under the 
banner of Back the Attack. Here the 
individual actions of each driver and 
pedestrian are important. Driver and 
pedestrian efforts to cope with the 
hazards of slippery streets, poor visi- 
bility, fog, snow, ice and rain are 
dealt with in the many educational 
and promotional materials included in 
the January Operation Safety program. 

In addition to the usual news re- 
leases, radio scripts, editorial and other 
program aids, the January kit contains 
supplementary Back the Attack mate 
rial. 

An innovation begun in the De 
cember Operation Safety package, and 
carried into the January program is a 
speech outline. Future Operation 
Safety kits will also contain these in- 
valuable guides for speakers. 

The new Back the Attack postet 
and leaflet (Tenn-SHUN) are again 
made available through the January 
kit as well as the new full color, car- 
toon booklet on Bad Weather driving, 
“Quit Your Skiddin’.”’ 

For the regular January Bad Weather 
driving program two new posters are 
on tap. For drivers, the “C’’ (25” by 
38”) and the “A” (814” by 1114”) 
poster deals with visibility problems in 
inclement weather. The theme is ‘‘See 
Danger to Avoid It.” The pedestrian 
poster (17” by 23”) warns walkers 
to “Be WinterWise—Use Your Eyes.”’ 

Two leaflets are in the January kit 

“Slow Up in a Freeze-Up,” de- 
scribing six rules for safe winter driv- 
ing; and “No S/ay-Rides,” a guide to 
“winterized” driving habits. 

A copy of the 16-page, two color 
booklet on safe winter driving facts 
“It’s Your Responsibility’’ — is also 
sampled in the kit. 

For information on the January 
program or Back the Attack, write to 
Operation Safety, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 
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SAFETY 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 


FOR FEBRUARY SHOWING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE DECEMBER 15th 





PEDESTRIANS 


YOUR SIGNS 
OF LIFE 














FOR THE 


pareree ies. a8 
omar ee ae 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL NATIONAL Sarety councte 


T-0466-C 25x38 T-0053- 
T-0467-A —8/2x11/2 — _— 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR MARCH POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE JANUARY Stl 














' 
QMaATIOMAL SAFETY COUNEEHE (OM AL SAFETY COUNCHE 


T-0970-C 25x38 T-0969-B 17x23 
T-0971-A 8YV2x11/2 





PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 
1-5 10-99 100-999 1000-4999* 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 $0.04 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 0.108 


C Size 29 23 19 17 
YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 
on all orders for imprinting 
*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2''xll'/2"") and (2) "'R" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 

City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 

Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 


Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: The Guy Whos Done 
° 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" . ogee 
A size—assorted ‘ 08 055 045 His Share O Drinkin 
—same 07 05 04 Needs To Do 
B size—assorted ‘ 9 16 13 . tae ate 
—same A7 AS 12 His Share O Thinkin 
Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National porersevee. 88 
afety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured NATIONAL SAFETY councit 
posters 17''x23". A minimum of 45 days pricr to the first day of the month of 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities V-0051-A 8V2x11 2 
of 5,000 or mere 
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FOR SAFE TURNS 


= CHECK MIRRORS 
= GET IN PROPER LANE 
= SIGNAL INTENTIONS 
=™SLOW DOWN 
= LET TRAFFIC CLEAR 
™ Recheck MIRRORS 


voeeee S 
MATIONAL SAarEetTy counctit 
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' WARROW BRIDGE | 
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THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 
Director, NSC Statistics Division 


Darkest year in traffic accident prevention history!’ 


Traffic Toll for first nine months—29,030—an all-time high. 
September deaths 3,4690—up 7 per cent from one year ago. 


6! PTEMBER, 1956, marked the higher than a year ago and the highest 
J 19th consecutive month in which nine-month toll on record. It was 
traffic deaths have surpassed those of higher than the previous 1937 record 
the same month of the previous year of 28,138. 

and is the largest toll in any month “This is the darkest year in the his- 
tory of traffic accident prevention,” 
said Ned H. Dearborn, Council presi 
dent. Dearborn said the Council is 
throwing all its resources into a spe- 
cial “Back the Attack” campaign start 
ing in December in an attempt to stem 
the rising tide of auto deaths 


so tar this year 


The September toll was 3.690, seven 
per cent more than in the same month 
1 year ago. It was the second largest 
September on record being surpassed 
only by that of September, 1941, when 
3,746 persons were killed. The nine 


month total of 29,030 was 8 per cent No further mileage figures are avail 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954, 1955 and 1956 


1954-56 
Change 


1955-56 
Month 1954 1955 1956 Change 
+ 5% 
+ 10% 
17% 
+13% + 6% 
+ 12% + 4% 
+24% + 14% 

eM 


January 2,816 2,810 
February 2,472 2,319 
March 2,503 ,602 2,940 
April 2,589 753 2,920 
May 2,877 101 3,220 
June 2,748 ,982 3,400 
July 3,044 3,350 3,520 
August 3,214 4,586 4,660 
September 3,070 3.446 3,690 


2,950 
2,730 


+ 5% 
+ 18% 
+13% 


Nine Months ' 26,949 29,030 
October 3,478 4,918 
November 3, 4.559 
December 5 4,000 
rOTAI 


35,586 38,426 


All 1954 and 1955 figures from N.O.V.S.—other figures National Safety Council 
estimates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 
change from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-1956 
change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new reports are 
received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may 
differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues 
of Pusiic Sarery. 





1955 FINAL—38,426 DEATHS 

Final figures just released by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics 
shows the actual total of motor ve- 
hicle deaths in 1955 to be 38,426. 
Based on incomplete data, the Na- 
tional Safety Council estimated last 
January a total of 38,300. 











able other than that which was re- 
ported last month for the first seven 
months of this year. At that time, the 
mileage rate was 6.0—up three per 
cent from the cementing rate of 
5.8 a year ago 

It is noteworthy to report that all 
regions, except the North Central Re- 
gion, reported increases in deaths in 
September ranging from four to 25 
per cent, while deaths in the North 
Central Region declined three per 
cent. For the nine-month period all 
regions reported increases in deaths 
ranging from three to 13 per cent. 

Of the 45 states reporting for Sep- 
tember, 14 had decreases in deaths, 
one reported no change and 30 showed 
increases. For nine-months, 13 states 
reported decreases, one had no change 
and 31 showed increases. The states 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 


MT DEATHS | | Led A 


3,000 
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with fewer deaths 


were: 

9 Months 
Nevada 
Rhode Island 
Tennessee 


for nine-months 


% Change 
—28% 
—13% 


——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


Delaware — 9% 
Michigan — 6% 
Virginia 6% 
New Hampshire 6% 
Kentucky 4% 
Maine 4% 
South Dakota 4% 
Connecticut — 3% 
Nebraska * 
Ohio * 
*Less than a half of one per cent. 
Reporting cities for September in- 
dicated an increase of only one per 
cent in deaths compared to the state- 
wide increase of seven per cent. For 
nine-months these same cities had an 
increase of six per cent in deaths com- 
pared to an eight per cent increase for 
the nation as a whole. 





Of the 576 reporting cities in Sep- 


BBB decrcases 


FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 
- 


“MASS. + O97, 
Na -23% 
CONN. - 3% 

an <- UG 
ve. - 9% 
+82 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
9 MONTHS 


+8% 


ae REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 


FB) IncREASES OR NO CHANGE 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 


deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on July 1, 1955, population 
estimates, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rates: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


Deaths 1956 
Months Identical Period te Pop. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 Rate 


TOTAL 

U.S 9 29,030 26,949 25,333 
Ala 714 563 581 
Ariz dane 319 249 279 
Ark 335 278 281 
Calit 9 2,685 2,348 2,145 
Colo. 303 303 272 
Conn. 220 227 173 
Del. 76 71 
D. of C. é 39 
Fla 02 
Ga 
Idaho 
Ill 
Ind 
lowa 
Kans 
Ky. 
La 
Me. 
Md 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn 
Miss 
Mo 
Mont 
Neb. 
Nev. 
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% Changes 
Deaths 1955 1954 
Months Identical Period to to 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.3 8.9 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Detroit, Mich 151 
Chicago, Ill 239 
Philadelphia, Pa 127 
All cities in this group 
New York, N. Y. 3 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000 


Washington, D. C. 10 39 
Cleveland, Ohi 71 2 66 
Francisco, Calif... 64 53 
M«< 4 73 
in this group 
Mass 48 
Baltimore, Md RC 61 


Group HI (500,000 to 000) 


wa 


Minneapolis, Minn 2 
Dallas, Texas 3 
Houston, Texas 5 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 3 
All cities in this group 
Seattle, Wash is 618 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 35 37 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 40 48 
Milwaukee, Wis 49 33 
New Orleans, La S1 45 


4 


4 26 


3 
2 4 


Dunn an 
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Group IV (350,000 to 500,000) 


Indianapolis, Ind 31 
Portland, Ore 30 
Kansas City, Mo 30 
Oakland, Calif 32 
All cities in this group 
Memphis, Tenn 31 
. Atlanta, Ga. 44 
San Diego, Calif 44 
Louisville, Ky 47 


Group V_ (200,000 te 


> 


. Rochester, N. Y 6 
Wichita, Kans 10 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Toledo, Ohio 
Providence, R. I 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va 

. Dayton, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y 

. Jacksonville, Fla. 

. St. Paul, Minn. 

All cities in this group 

Long Beach, Calif 

Omaha, Neb. 

Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Richmond, Va. 

Tampa, Fla. ..... 
Birmingham, Ala 33 31 
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Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


. Utica, N. Y... 

. Reading, Pa. 

. Fresno, Calif. 

. Rockford, Ill. 

. Wilmington, Del 

. Peoria, Ill. 

. Albuquerque, N. M. 

. Des Moines, Iowa 
Tulsa, Okla 
Trenton, N. J.... 
Baton Rouge, La 

. Evansville, Ind 

. Erie, Pa. 

4. Montgomery, Ala. 
. Lubbock, Texas 
. Hartford, Conn 
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tration death rate which is the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


Berkeley, Calif 

. Knoxville, Tenn. 

. Waterbury, Conn. 
Fort Wayne, Ind 

- South Bend, Ind 
Arlington, Va 
New Haven, Conn 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Phoenix, Ariz 

26. Tacoma, Wash. 
. Flint, Mich. 


All cities in this gre 


Nine 


1956 


ip 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
8 


Lincoln, Neb 
Glendale, Calif 
Yonkers, N 4 

. Duluth, Minn. 

. Austin, Texas 
Canton, Ohio 

. Pasadena, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Little Rock, Ark 
Sacramento, Calif 
Shreveport, La 

. Youngstown, Ohio 
Spokane, Wash 

. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 

. Savannah, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
Nashville, Tenn 
Gary, Ind 
San Jose, Calif 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Cambridge, Mass 
Mobile, Ala 


14 
10 
10 
17 
23 
17 
18 
l 


3 


Group VII (50,000 to 


. Aurora, Ill. 

Brockton, Mass. 

. Madison, Wis. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

. Pueblo, Colo. 

. Columbus, Ga. 

. Johnstown, Pa. 

. Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Asheville, N. C. 
New Britain, Conn 
Berwyn, Ill. 

. Alameda, Calif. 

. Springfield, Mo. 

. Lansing, Mich. 

. Charlestown, W. Va. 

acon, Ga. ...... 

. Binghamton, N. Y. 
West Allis, Wis 

. Burbank, Calif. 

Lexington, Ky. 
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. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


. Abilene, Texas 
. Lynn, Mass 
. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Orlando ,Fla. 
. Roanoke, Va. 
. Springfield, Ohio 
. Pomona, Calif. 
. Winston-Salem, N 
. Raleigh, N. C.. 
2. Speinameld, lil. 
Columbia, S. C. 
4. Davenport, Iowa 
. Racine, Wis. ... 
. Pontiac, Mich. 
. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
. Greensboro, om ©... 
. Durham, N. (¢ 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. Alexandria, Va. 
. Dubuque, lowa 
3. Stanford, Conn. 
. Evanston, Ill. 
. Decatur, Ill. .. 
. Pittsfield, Mass. 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1956 1956 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 


1956 1955 1954 


Pawtucket, R. | 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Bay City, Mich 
Brookline, Mass 
Topeka, Kans 
2. Lancaster, Pa 
. Woonsocket, R. 
Cicero, Ill 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Greenville, S. ¢ 
. Jackson, Miss. 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Royal Oak, Mich 
St. Joseph, Mo 
Waterloo, lowa 
All cities in this group 
Jackson, Mich 5 
Tucson, Ariz 10 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Kalamazoo, Mich 7 
Portsmouth, Va ; 
Sioux Falls, S. D 4 
. Saginaw, Mich. x 
Lorain, Ohio ' 
Lakewood, Ohio H 
. San Bernardino, Calif. 8 
3 
5 
i 


2. Passaic, ! 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 

. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Augusta, Ga. 6 
Charleston, S. € 4 
Joliet, Ill. .. 7 
Green Bay, Wis 6 
Fort Smith, Ark 4 

. St. Petersburg, Fla. 3 
Gadsden, Ala 3 
Terre Haute, Ind 7 
Muncie, Ind 
Covineton, Ky 
Manchester, N. H 
Waco. Texas 
East Chicago, Ind 
Bethlehem, Pa 
Hoboken l. J 
East Orange, N 
W. Palm Beach 
Hammond, Ind 
Oak Park, Il 
Sioux City, lowa 10 
Medford, Mass 6 
Richmond, Calif 10 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 14 
Portland, Maine 11 
Atlantic City, N. J 10 


Parana wir 
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2 % % % o0 


Group VIII (25,000 to 


Battle Creek, Mich. 0 0.0 
Las Vegas, Nev. 0 0.0 
Billings, Mont. 0 0.0 
Elkhart, Ind. : 0 0.0 
Lafayette, Ind. 0 ) , 0.0 
Cheyenne, Wyo 0 2 0.0 
Marion, Ohio 0 0.0 
Bloomington, Ind 0 0.0 
University City, Mo... 0 0.0 
Arlington, Mass. 0 3 0.0 
Rochester, Minn. 0.0 
Beloit, W es 0.0 
Newport News, Va. 0.0 
Rome, N. 2 0.0 
noel “Til. 
. Jackson, Tenn. 
. Kingston, N. Y 
. Manitowoc, Wis. 
. Torrington, Conn. 

Fairmont, W. Va 
. Burlington, Vt. . 
. Shaker Heights, Ohio 

Richfield, Minn. 
. Odessa, Texas ... 
. San Leandro, Calif. 
. Reno, Nev : 
27. Poughkee sie, N. 
28. Everett, ‘ash. 
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. Granite City, Ill 


. Clearwater, 


Nine Months 
55 195 


1956 


Elyria, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Enid, Okla. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Bloomfield, N. J 
Muskegon, Mich 
Oshkosh, Wis 

. Hagerstown, Md. 
Salina, Kans 
Pocatello, Idaho 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Yakima, Wash 


4. Galesburg, Ill. 


. Wausau, Wis. 
Anderson, Ind 
Barberton, Ohio 
Gainesville, Fla 

. Sandusky, Ohio 
Linden, N. J. 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Lake Charles, La 
Fond du Lac Wis 
West Orange, N. J. 
Daly City, Calif 
Mason City, Iowa 
Colorado Spgs., ¢ 
New Kensington, Pa 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
High Point, N. ¢ 
Boise, Idah« 
Teaneck, N. J. 
Milford, Conn. 
Greenville, Miss 
Elmira, N. Y 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Midland, Texas 
St. Louis Pk., Minn. 

. Culver City, Calif 

. Great Falls, Mont. 
Jamestown, N. Y 

Wauwatosa, Wis 

Pensacola, Fla 

. Appleton, Wis. 

. Concord, N. H 

W vandotte Mich 

Belmont, Mass 

78. White Plains, N 
. Chicopee, Mass 

Rome, Ga 

Ferndale, Mich 

East Hartford, Co 

Pine Bluff, Ark 

Annapolis, Md. 

Stratford, Conn 

Vancouver, Wash 

Beverly Hills, Calif 

All cities in this group 

Maywood, III 

Burlington, lowa 

Lockport, N. Y 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Watertown, N. Y 

Easton, Pa 

Hackensack, N. J. 

Palo Alto, Calif 

Middletown, Ohio 
Montclair, N. J 

St. Cloud, Minn. 

Zanesville, Ohio 

Hamtramck, Mich 

Bangor, Maine 

2. Fairfield, Conn. 

. Vallejo, Calif. 
Lynchburg, Va 

Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Warren, Ohio 
Rapid City, S. D 

W. Hartford, Conn 

Highland Pk., Mich. 

Waukegan, Ill 

Danbury, Conn 

Elgin, Ill 

Council Bluffs 

La Crosse, Wis 

Grand Forks, N. D 

Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Owensboro, Ky. 

Hamden, Conn 
Tuscaloosa, Ala 

New London, Ce 

Champaign, Il. 

Waltham, Mass 

Danville, Va 

Wilmington, N. ¢ 

Bristol, Conn 

Lincoln Park, 


Iowa 
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0 


0.7 


0. 
0. 
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Dm AS 


. Greenwich, 


. Chico, 


. Sumter, 5S. 


. Ansonia, 


Nine Months 
55 1954 


1956 19 


Euclid, Ohio 

Petersburg, Va 

Conn. 

West Haven, Conn 

Rock Island, Ill 

Coral Gables | 

Middletown, Conn 

Kearny, N. J. 

Norwalk, Conn 

Portsmouth, Ohio 

Winona, Minn 

Manchester Con 

Vineland, N. J 
up IX (10,000 to 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Mtr. rg Mich. 

Kingsp« enn 

Medford, Ore. 

Aurora, Colo 

<lamath Falls, Ore 

Butler, Pa. 

Elmhurst, II 

Pasadena, Texas 

Victoria, Texas 

Holland, Mich 

Calif. 

Janesville, Wis 

Kenmore, N. Y. 

Shorewood, Wis. 

ag pel b-é ash 


- Lawn, J 
Sherman, * oil 


Se NN eae 


La Porte, Ind. 


ves 
lc | N 
Morristown, N 
La Grange, Ill 
Plainview, Texas 
l N 

i D 
Tiffin hi 

Lake Worth, Fla. 
Hanford, Calif. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Caldwel Idaho 
Pittsburg, Kans 
Frankfort, Ind 
Bristol, Pa. 
Hibbing, Minr 
Frederick, Md. 
Helena, Mont. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Streatc Ill 
Valparaiso, Ind 
Kennewick, Wash 
Connersville. Ind. 
Martinsburg 

East Haven, Conn 
Albert Lea. Minn 
Marietta, Ohio 
South Portland, Me 
Hillside, N 


J 
. Reidsville, N. C. 


Berkley, Mich 

Emporia, Kans 

Wisconsin _— 

McAlester, Ok 
ng. Ill 


Lansing, 
N 


Wis. 


Mich 
f J 
rado, Kans 


Saint Augustine Fla 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Highland Park, Texas 


. Greenwood, Miss. 


Moorhead 
Oswego, 
Albany, Calif 
Norfolk, Neb 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Brookfield, Ill 
Owatonna, Minn 
WwW atertown, Wis. 
Fergus Falls, Minn 
South Orange, 
Winfield, Kans 
Hawthorne, N 
East Moline, Ill 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Lamesa, Texas 
Shelton, Conn 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Conn. 
Massena, N ¥ 
Hornell. N. Y 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Conneaut, Ohio 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Winnetka, Ill 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Rye, ¥. 


Minn 
Y 


. Bristol, Va. 


Rocky River, Ohio 


186. 
187 


188 
189 


190. 


1 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 


. Charles City, 
. Red Wing, 


. Cadillac, 


. Rock Hill, 
. Chicago 


Van Wert, Ohio 


. Cudahy, Wis. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 
Logan, Utah 
Dyersburg, Tenn 
lowa 
Minn. 
Calif 
Minn. 
Twp., Pa 
Mich. 
La Salle, Ill. 
Swampscott, Mass. 
TI'wo Rivers, Wis 
Winchester, Conn 
Beacon, N. Y. 
Milford, Mass 
Bellaire, Ohio 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


Livermore 
Bemidji, 
Springfield 


Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
. Stoughton, 
. Webster, 


Mass. 
Mass. 
Derby, Conn 
Amherst, Mass 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Watertown, Conn 
Benton Harbor, 

psilanti, Mich 
Monroe 
South 
Roseville 
Salisbury, 

Austin 
Big 
l yntown i 
Fort Meyers 
Westfield 
Niles, Miuct 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Ss «. 
Heights, Ill 
Hazel Park, Mich. 
Modesto, Calif 
Richland, Wash 

N 


Statesville 


_ 


Great Bend, Kans. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Casper, Wyo 
Minot, N. D 


Mich. 


1956 1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


All cities in this group 


Goshen, Ind 

Owosso Mi ich 

Aber n D 

Mt. ene Ill. 

Cape Girardeau, Mo 

Peru, Ind 

Highland Park, III 

¢ minster MNiLaSS 

Xenia, Ohio 

Elmwood wre Il. 

Monroe, N. 

Arkansas City 
Ik, Va 


Kans 


Adams, 


oone 
Park For 


Muskegon Hts., Mich 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Sweetwater 
Needham 

La Mesa 

Lodi, Calif 
Gardner, Mass 
Atchison, Kans. 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
Mankato, Minn 
Bell, Calif 
Virginia, Minn 
So. Milwaukee, 
Freeport, Ill 
Darien, Conn. 
Bellefontaine, 
Mansfield, Ce 
Napa, Calif 
Redlands, Calif. 
East Detroit. Mich 
Marinette, Wis 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Rahway, N. J. 
Ironwood, Mich 
Huntington, Ind 
Grosse Pt. Pk., 
Monrovia, Calif 
Waukesha, Wis 
El Cerrito, Calif.. 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Calumet City, Ill 


Wis 


Mich 


Mass. 


1956 


Nine Months Reg 
955 1954 Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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3 
3 
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1956 
Pop. 
Rate 


0.0 
0.0 
0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 
0. 
0 
( 
0. 
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1956 1956 1956 1956 “1956 1956 
Nine Months Reg. Pop Nine Months Reg. Pop Nine Moaths Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


Alpena, Mich 2 
. Astoria, Ore. . 2 
. Takoma Park, Md l 
. Niles, Ohio . 2 
. Brawley, Calif 
. Westport, Conn. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y 

St. Clair Shores, Mich. 

. Garden City, Kans 
Donora, Pa : 
Muscatine, Iowa ... 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


. Newport Beach, Calif. 

. Hopewell, Va. ... 

. Albion, Mich. .. 

. Vernon, Conn. .. 

. Fremont, Ohio .. 

. Wilmette, Il. ........... 

. Maple Heights, Ohio 

. W. Springfield, Mass. 

. North Miami, Fila... 

~ Cen, Fis, ..... 

. Wallingford, Conn. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Windham, Conn. ...... 


14.4 26. River Rouge, Mich. 4 
17.8 27. Windsor, Conn a 
. Killingly, Conn. 2 

29. Southington, Conn. 4 

. Groton, Conn. ..... 4 

. Branford, Conn. 5 

. Stonington, Conn. 4 

. Enfield, Conn. 3 


CANADIAN CITI 
Toronto, Ont. .. 46 
Vancouver, B. C...... a 
Montreal, Que. nee: OP 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES NSC Officers 


Thirty-two states and the District of Columbia reported more injuries From Page 9 


during the first seven months of 1956 than for the same period last year. 
No state recorded fewer injuries during this period. 


Frederick C. Crawford, chairman, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
; : ; Ned H. Dearborn (ex-officio), president, 
For seven months or less 42 states and the District of Columbia re- National Saftey Council, Chicago. 
ported. Forty states and the District of Columbia tallied more injuries. Richard R. Deupree, chairman, Board of 
Only two states counted fewer. Directors, Procter & Gamble Company, Cin- 
“i , ? : — — , cinnati, Ohio. 
; For the entire reporting period 31 states and the District of Columbia bisen 43. Diol, excsbdeet, Ueien Coshide 
listed more traffic deaths, 10 counted fewer and one state reported no & Carbon Corporation, New York City. 


change from last year. E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela- 
tions Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES & Company, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


1956 and 1955 Benjamin F. Fairless, former chairman, 
United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
1956 Pa. 
Months % Changes Ratio of ; P : ie 
Reported Deaths Injuries 1955 to 1956 Injuries E. Roland Harriman, Brown Brothers 
++ 1956 1955 1956 1955 Deaths Injuries to Deaths Harriman & Company, New York City 

18.236 16,863 649,714 588,937 4+ 8 110 George E. Leighty, chairman, Board of 
530 420 ,274* 2,624* +26 424 Directors, Railway Labor Executives’ Asso 

165 112 951 2,595 +47 +14 ciation, Washington, D. C. 


4 = a pred + fe ia : Gustav Metzman, former chairman, Amer- 

Ne 171 4.862 ere 5 ig io ican Railway Car Institute, New York City 
168 173 276 9,536 ~— § + 8 Thomas I. Parkinson, former chairman, 
19 58 472 1,379 Equitable Life Assurance Soctety of the 
35 31 3,800 + United States, New York City, 

700 ; 14,308 2 ai 

615 99 $721 Gwilym A. Price, president and chair- 

; man, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
111 : 44,914 ) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

624 21,34 19,089 t Walter P. Reuther, vice president, Ameri- 

= - gave , can Federation of Labor—Congress of In 


5.887 . 
6708 dustrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich. 


1,334 - : W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, The 

1,508 2 2 Texas Company, New York City. 

aeae a Walter A. Stewart (ex-officio), trustee 
Mich 3 32.685 4 ; and former president, American Optical 
Minn. ......... : 2,523 10,717 d Company, Southbridge, Mass. 

_ ( 3, pan 2 : 5 John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y. 

5,353 - 
en ) "333 Dr. John F. Thompson, chairman, The 
Neb 2 d 4,771 International Nickel Company, New York 
Nev City. 

1 A phe ms j : C. E. Wilson, The Secretary of Defense, 

M. 33 2121 > Washington, D. C. 
¥ 32 93,336 

C 9,332 
N. D ; 447 
Ohio , 38,089 
Okla 3 2 i 7,051 
Ore 328 8,186 
Pa 7 876 : 41,070 
R. I 
5S. ¢ 7 4 . $,993 
Ss. D : 1,022 
Tenn . 5,809 
Texas , 3 31,558 P THINK BIG! 
Utah 1,830 
Vt ) 1,424 
Va 
Wash 7 2 230 , 10,709 
W. Va 3 3,484 
Wis 
Wyo 





*Rural injuries only. 
**Death and injury totals cover the months reported by all states as indicated in this column. 
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Memo to Police Officials 
From Page 11 


they would have asked him to help 
prepare the public for the stepped-up 
enforcement. 

And even if they hadn’t asked, he 
should bave been capable enough to 
smooth out some of these bumps with- 
out looking as if he was trying te tell 
the department its job. 

A safety council manager may not 
have to be a semanticist or a degree- 
laden psychology professor, but he 
darn well better know how to manip- 
ulate and maneuver public opinion or 
he better go back to passing out towels 


at the YMCA. 


Some other people fumbled their 
responsibilities here, too. The reporter 
who wrote this story and the editor 
who printed it. 


(I'm getting so mad at all these in- 
competents, I’m beginning to believe 
this is a true story!) 


The reporter and the editor are 
specialists in the use of words, and 
even if they are going to claim it isn't 
their function to propagandize for the 


police department, they certainly have 
no call to load this story with barbs. 

It may not be their job to keep 
pulling the chief's foot out of his 
mouth, but they have a responsibility 
to avoid sabotaging a worthwhile com- 
munity program. 

Either they are deliberately gunning 
for the mayor and the chief of police, 
or they don’t know what they are 
doing and had better quit making 
noises like newspaper men and go 
back to printing grocery store hand- 
bills. 


But if this editor had some extra 
measure of willingness to serve the 
community, he could have tried to 
show the chief how to put in the 
plan without bringing down the roof 

And if we lay the whole thing to 
the editor’s disinterest, we get back 
to putting it at the door of the guy 
who was pretending to be a safety 
council manager. He should have 
been bringing the editor along to a 
genuine and informed interest in traf- 
fic safety. Instead, he was probably 
pestering him to take a picture of the 
safety council manager and chairman 
putting up a “Drive Carefully’’ poster. 


But we can’t let the chief off the 
hook entirely. 

Suppose the paper didn’t offer to 
help. Suppose the chief never heard 
of Dick Drivenice (which is entirely 
possible). If the chief had been a 
little better at his job it wouldn’t have 
mattered so much that the safety coun- 
cil manager was a stumblebum and the 
editor was disinterested. 

There’s a vast reservoir of public 
support for thorough and efficient 
traffic law enforcement. The public 
is far ahead of officialdom on how 
much traffic law enforcement it wants 
and will hold still for. 

Every time a state or a city beefs 
up the enforcement program, the ofh- 
cials brace themselves for a big scream 
from outraged motorists. But it never 
comes if the program is sound and the 
proper groundwork is laid. 

But let a project be called by an 
ill-chosen name, or fail to show the 
connection between traffic law enforce- 
ment and cutting accidents, and the 
job is twice as hard. 

Nobody's against a spot check. 

Just don’t call it a road block. 

THE END 
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Belts 

Caps, Helmets 
Badges 

Arm Brassards 


Parents WHT. ge 





a WELL EQUIPPED 
Safety Patrol . 


That’s where we can help... 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school safety patrol 
equipment “That Promotes Safety.” It does this by fulfilling both of the 
conditions essential to a really effective Safety Patrol. 

First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and 
a pride in doing his job well. 
Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children 
and motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 

Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over 
the many “standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed 
below and be sure your patrol members are properly uniformed 
and ready to perform the vital task of protecting your children, 


in all kinds of weather! ... 


Emblems 
Raincoats 
Capes 

Caution Flags 


Merit Awards 
Boots & Overshoes 
Corporal Digbys 
Trafficones 


266 Mulberry St. 
“America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’ 


School Warning 
Signs 

Traffic Control 
Signs 





Newark 5, N. J. 








Now YOU Can 
Know Definitely 


Whether the driver is 


DRUNK or not with 
The Borkenstein 


BREATHALYZER 


The accurate provable way to determine 
whether alcohol is responsible for de- 
creased efficiency or accident proneness. 
Write for FREE demonstration 
or pamphlet S-311 











SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 





5467 


BICYCLE 
LICENSE 


EXPIRES 
MAY 31, 1957 
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< Exact Size > 


SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE “« MILE AT NIGHT 
Four colors available: 

RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 
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Back Slow Down and Live 


Campaign for Fifth Year 


The National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinators took action to 
make the nation’s highways safer next 
summer. 

In a move to curb the rise in traffic 
accidents during the time of peak va- 
cation travel, the Coordinators voted 
unanimously to conduct the summer- 
long ‘Slow Down and Live” campaign 
again next year. The program has 
been conducted for the past four years 
and has succeeded each year in either 
reducing or curbing the rise in traffic 
accidents. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the 
Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, which provides Adminis- 
trative staff and office headquarters for 
“Slow Down and Live,” said that the 
nationwide program is now one of 
the most ambitious traffic safety efforts 
ever attempted. 

“The single purpose of the ae 
gram,” Mr. Boate said, ‘is to reduce 
traffic law violations associated with 
speed and ‘in-a-hurry’ driving —- the 
largest contributing factor in fatal ac- 
cidents, It attempts to do this through 


Traffic & Transportation 
Officers 1956-57 


From Page 17 


Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
Accident & Fire Prevention Dept., Chi- 
cago 

Paul E. Burke, executive director, 
Maryland Traffic Safety Commission, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Henry W. Clement, magistrate, Muni- 
cipal Court, Plainfield, N 


Norman Damon, vice president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Washington, 


BR: & 


M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing direc- 
tor, Inter-Industry Highway Safety Com 
mission, Washington, D. C 


U. C. Felty, director, Ohio Department 
of Highway Safety, Columbus, Ohio 

Honorable Ruvian D. Hendrick, judge, 
City Court, Shreveport, La 

E. H. Holmes, deputy commissioner, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, Washing- 
ton, D. € F 

Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, Los Angeles, Calif 


Edward R. Klamm, manager, Accident 
Prevention Dept., Allstate Insurance 
Company, Skokie, III 

Mason Ladd, dean, College of Law, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Burton W. Marsh, director, Traffic En- 


increased public education and 
stepped-up law enforcement efforts.” 


However, to get the cooperation of 
the 80,000,000 licensed drivers and to 
provide assistance to the thousands of 
police units in the nation, Mr. Boate 
estimated that more than 75,000 man 
hours and 100,000,000 promotional 
items will be required in 1957. He 
pointed out that this would not in- 
clude volunteer work or the publicity 
efforts of newspapers, radio, television 
and outdoor advertising companies or 
other media of information. 


Mr. Boate said: ‘‘ ‘Slow Down and 
Live’ has shown that whenever and 
wherever enforcement of traffic laws 
is combined with concentrated public 
information and education activities, 
traffic violations can be reduced. And 
that reduction will be accompanied by 
a reduction in accidents, injuries and 
fatalities. 

“Conducting the ‘Slow Down and 
Live’ campaign next year will be a 
massive job. The Association and its 
staff is beginning immediately to pre- 
pare for 1957's gigantic effort. 


gineering & Safety Department, American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
m. %. 

Hallie L. Myers, executive director 
Indiana Safety Foundation, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Ralph A. Moyer, research professor, 
Institute of Transportation & Trafic En 
gineering, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif 

M. W. Fletcher, Traffic Safety Associa 
tion of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 

R. C. Salisbury, director, Safety Divi 
sion, Motor Vehicle Department, Madi 
son, Wis. 

Gordon Sheehe, director, Highway 
Traffic Safety Center, Michigan Stat¢ 
University, East Lansing, Mich 

George D. Watts, judge of Recorders 
Court, Detroit, Mich 

Ex-OFFICIO MEMBERS 
PoLicE DIvIsiON REPRESENTATIVES 

Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Police De 
partment, Eau Claire, Wis 

Col. Charles C. Oldham, deputy chief, 
Civil Police Administration Branch 
Washington, D. C 

TRAFFIC COURT REPRESENTATIVES 

J. J. Quillin, judge Municipal Court, 
Portland, Ore 

Geraldine Macelwane, judge, Munici 
pal Court, Toledo, Ohio 

Past GENERAL CHAIRMEN 

Edmund B. Smith, Kansas City, Mo 

Robert E. Raleigh, Citizens Traffic 
Safety Board, Chicago 
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Police Division 
CHAIRMAN 
Colonel Charles C. Oldham, deputy 
chief Civil Police Administration Branch, 


Int. Coop. Administration, Washington, 
¢ 


Vick CHAIRMAN 
Deputy Chief H. W. Sullivan, Traffic 
Division, Police Dept., Los Angeles, 
Calif 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 
Chief Carl Heustis, Policee 


Louisville, Ky 


De pt., 


Supt. Joseph A. Childs, Michigan 
State Pouice, East Lansing, Mich 

Deputy Supt. Wm. A. Johnson, Police 
Dept., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H. T. Jenkins, Chief of Police, Atlanta, 
Ga 

Chief G. R. Carroll, Colorado State Pa- 
trol, Denver, Colo 

Chief William Joiner, Police Dept., 
Gainsville, Fla. 

Major W. H. Weber, field force com- 
mander, Maryland State Police, Pickes 
ville, Md 


Asst. Chief Inspector John J. King, 
Chief of Traffic, Police Dept., New York, 
NF: 


Chief Roy D. Kerr, Police Dept., Ta 
coma, Wash 
Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway 
Patrol, Austin, Texas 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Chief George A. Otlewis, Park District 
Police Dept., Chicago. (Chairman) 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif 
(Chairman) 


Traffie Court Division 


CHAIRMAN 
John Murtagh, Chief Magistrate, New 
York City 
Vick CHAIRMAN 
Morris Rosenthal, judge, Municipal 
Court, St. Louis, Missouri 
MEMBERS AT LARGt 
Thomas Bergin, judge, Municipal 
Court, Minneapolis, Minn 
Phil H. Hansen, city judge, Murray, 
Utah 
Ruel B. Chellis, chief clerk, trafhe 
Court, Detroit, Mich 
Robert L. Donigan, general counsel, 
NUTI, Evanston, III 
Stanley Scherr, chief magistrate, Balti- 
more Traffic Court, Baltimore, Md 
Raymond P, Drymalski, chief justice 
Trafic Court, Chicago 
Henry Hart, judge Municipal Court, 
Midland, Mich. 
Earle W. Frost, judge 
Court, Kansas City, Mo 


Municipal 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Thomas M. Powers, judge 
Court, Akron, Ohio (Chairman) 


Trathe 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


James P. Economos, director, Traffic 
Court Program, ABA (Chairman), Chi 
cago 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


of conditions. 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 


be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. I¢ contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD- 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








if your firm operates its 
own trucks... 


TACROGIAPNS con peorecs ons improve 


your operation three ways: 


1. Promote safer driving habits 
2. Cut down tire wear and fuel consumption 
3. Reduce over-all maintenance costs 


Making the investment in a Tachograph for every 
vehicle you operate is sound business. Hundreds 
of safety-minded, cost-conscious fleet operators 
everywhere have found this to be so 

As an accurate recording speedometer, the Tach- 
ograph automatically and permanently records 
vital trip information on an easy-to-read wax- 
coated chart. This chart shows when truck 


started, how fast it traveled, when it stopped, 
idling time and distance between stops. Illumi- 
nated dials on the face of the tamper-proof 
aluminum case show the time of day, miles per 
hour or revolutions per minute, depending upon 
type of instrument installed, and total mileage. 
A red light also warns driver whenever your 
company’s predetermined speed limit is exceeded. 
Use the coupon below to send for your free copy 
of Wagner Bulletin SU-3—it tells the whole 
Tachograph story and there is no obligation, 
of course 


Wagner Electric Grporation 6467 plymouth Ave., st. Louis 14, Mo 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


Name and Position 
Company 

Address 

City 


We operate Vehicles 








Traffic Toll 


From Page 33 


tember, 105 had decreases in deaths, 
352 reported no change and 119 
showed increases. For nine-months, 
196 cities had decreases, 134 no 
change and 246 increases. 


The following cities of more than 
200,000 population had fewer deaths 
for the nine-month period of this year 


Decrease Decrease 
City in Deaths in Per Cent 


Rochester, N. Y. 12 67% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 13 29% 
Jacksonville, Fla. 24% 
Washington, D. C. 17% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 17% 
Toledo, Ohio 17% 
St. Paul, Minn. 17% 
New York, N. Y. 15% 
Dayton, Ohio 14% 
Houston, Texas 13% 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8% 
Miami, Fla. 8% 
Chicago, II. 5% 
Buffalo, N. Y 5% 
Atlanta, Ga. 4% 
In September, 362 of the reporting 
cities had no traffic deaths. Of these 
the largest were: Hartford, Conn., 
(177,400); Grand Rapids, Mich., 
(176,500) and New Haven, Conn., 
(164,400 ) 
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MAGNETIC 
"VIZ+U=LIZER” 


Board consists of (3) interchangeable 
sections—!4" x 22" each—Enables you 
to simulate various intersections. Back 
has replica of 4 lane highway and 
blackboard surface for special situ- 
ations. 


World-wide acceptance by driver 
education instructors, insurance ad- 
justers, lawyers, magistrates and safety 
engineers. 


Scale model vehicles and traffic equip 
ment supplied 


For details write 


SALES AID CO. 


149 Grayson Ave. 
Dept. P — Trenton 9, N. J. 
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What's New 
in Lighting 

Electroluminescence, high intensity 
fluorescence, tinted lights, colored 
PAR’s and phosphorous red strains 
were Pith in the recent showing 
of what's new in lighting at the 50th 
annual conference of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held in New York 

Newest of all the lighting innova- 
tions is electroluminescence—a revolu- 
tionary light source produced by excit- 
ing two phosphor-coated plates of 
glass with an electrical grid sand- 
wiched between them—attracted par- 
ticular interest. 

Several years ago, when a French 
lighting researcher developed the 
theory of this light source and then 
discovered it would work, electrolumi- 
nesce could produce only one-half of 
one candlepower. At tonight's demon- 
stration, a fifteen-inch square 
wich of light” produced 100 times as 
much illumination—the equivalent of 
50 candlepower. 

This is enough, most illuminating 
engineers agree, to make it a practical 
and useful light source. The new type 
light was also demonstrated in color 
deep yellow, blue and green, and oyster 
white and a brownish red. 

In the fluorescent lighting field, a 
newly-designed eight-foot tube with 
part of its surface formed into a 
concave slot—called a ‘power groove” 
was reported as doubling the light 
output of the standard fluorescent tube 
of similar size. 


“sand- 


Factors Affecting 

‘Necessary Seeing’ 
“Necessary seeing,” psychologically 
and physiologically, requires careful 
study, according to the I.E.S. street 
and highway lighting committee. Such 
adverse factors as fatigue, monotony, 
carelessness, poor driver vision, lack of 
concentration, inattention, poor judg- 
ment, slow driver-reaction, etc., figure 
importantly, it has been established 


Poor seeing, however, may induce and 
accentuate the effect of these and 
other adverse factors. Good seeing 
generally alleviates such conditions, 
making night driving easier, less tense, 
more pleasurable and freer from fear. 

In extending the society's search for 
more information on this subject, Prof. 
Donald M. Finch of the University of 
California, Berkeley, is conducting an 
experiment on factors influencing the 
night visibility of road obstacles. In a 
progress report to the society, he de- 
scribed the instrumentation developed 
for his tests and established the fact 
that the size, shape and characteristics 
whether they are 
automobiles, pedestrians, boxes, or 
small animals—have an important re- 
lationship to the studies. He urged the 
standardization of targets by investi- 
gators working in this field. He also 
reported that “the effect of roadway 
brightness pattern on the visibility of 
typical roadway obstacles’’ has been 
established as the chief object of his 
research. 


of obstacles—i.e. 


Connecticut Test Area 

In the same direction, George A. 
Nagel, associate highway engineer of 
the Connecticut State Highway De- 
partment, described a series of observa 
tions conducted on a test section of 
the proposed 129-mile Connecticut 
Turnpike to be constructed from 
Greenwich, in southwestern Connecti- 
cut, to the Rhode Island state line in 
the northeast 

The objects of the tests, which are 
not yet completed, are to reduce night 
time accidents by providing brightness 
and contrast to permit obstacle recog 
nition; to contribute to driver comfort 
and thus tend to lessen the early eve 
ning peak loads by stimulating night- 
time driving; and to increase roadway 
capacity through trafhc placement more 
neatly in accord with the daytime 
pattern. 

Interim results have shown that one 
test group» composed of truck drivers, 
unbriefec concerning the test, pre 
ferred fluorescent road lighting 14 to 
1. Another group of truck drivers, told 
about the experiment in advance, pre 
ferred fluorescent 3 to 1. Lighting 
engineers also underwent the test, but 
Mr. Nagel pointed out that their 
answers to the psychological and physi- 
ological questions might be tempered 
by their knowledge of technical factors 
of lighting. In contrast to the majority 
of commercial drivers tested, one group 
of engineers chose mercury 27 to | 
on asphalt paving, 22 to 3 on better 
obstacle silhouetting, and 24 to 4 on 
concrete pavement brightness. 
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It’s actually easy to save — when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your 
saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay 


( 


good interest—3 a year, compounded half-vearly 
when held to maturity. And the longer you hold 
them, the better your return. Even after maturity. 
they go on earning 10 years more. So hold on to 
your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings today—or buy 


Bonds where you bank. 


Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 


Tue SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs 
one day in ‘OT had dead-level eyes, a droopy 
mustache, and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was 
a killer on the run. 


That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his 
notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ syn- 
dicate. They took him in. 


And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information 
he got before he quietly slipped away 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 


Of course. Siringo knew all along that if 
Cassily or the others had discovered the 
truth, they’d have killed him sure. But it just 
never worried him any. 


You couldn't scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 
brand of courage is part of America and her 
people —part of the country’s strength. And 
it’s a big reason why one of the finest invest- 
ments you can lay hands on is America’s 
Savings Bonds. Because those Bonds are 
bac ked by the independence and courage of 
165 million Americans. So buy U.S. Savines 
Bonds. Buy them confidently — regularly — 
and hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S,. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government doe 
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Million Vehicles Checked, 
1 Oat of 5 Found Defective 
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Item ot right appear 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAI 


Even though a superficial check... 


Facts show there’s a crying need for 


Safety Lane” 





SCIENTIFIC INSPECTION of MOTOR VEHICLES 


IF YOU are interested in reducing motor vehicle acci- vehicles inspected regularly at their own shop or station 
dents — heed the facts reported by the Inter-Industry ... And, institute an official inspection program for all 
Highway Safety Committee .-- 19% of the two million motor vehicles. 

eBid trucks inspected for safe operation during the Weaver Safety Lane Equipment gives a safety program 
more defective safety factors such as Lights, Brakes, authenticity and inne quick, 15r ang checking of 
Steering, Exhaust Systems, Tires, Glass and Rear View brakes, lights and steering of all vehicles. 

Mirror. This was a voluntary and somewhat superficial This Weaver Equipment fits all inspection programs 
check — but results do show the great need for regular including state owned and operated ...municipally op- 
periodic official inspection of a// motor vehicles. erated ...and those where car dealers and repair shops 

YOU can help cut the toll in two ways. You can advo- 


are the approved method of checking ... Write today for 
cate a local program to urge motorists to have their complete information. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


' Safety AWE? wRE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 
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The Problem Grows... 


Can We Meet Its Challenge ? 
ee ee | 


The figures on the front cover of this report are 
statements of fact. However unpleasant, they 
cannot be ignored. Rather, they are a challenge 
to increased effort. It is with this attitude that 
we must face today’s accident situation. 


In this report we have related the National 
Safety Council’s stepped-up tempo and its expan- 
sion of activities in the fight for life. In spite of 
these intensified efforts—made possible by the 
work of our members, increased financial support, 
and the extension of our sales and services—and 
in spite of the fine work of many other organiza- 
tions, of public officials and of individuals, we 
have not held the gains of previous years. 


Let’s take a look at what is happening. 


Our population has increased from 151 million 
in 1950 to 164 million in 1955—an increase of 
8.4 per cent. 


The number of motor vehicles has increased from 
48.5 million in 1950 to 62 million in 1955—an 


increase of over 27 per cent. 


The number of gainfully employed has increased 


to the highest point in the nation’s history. 


All these conditions have added to the size and 
urgency of the accident problem. The problem 
has grown faster than our means to control and 
combat it. And this in spite of the growth in 
number and in pace of all those enlisted in acci- 
dent prevention work. 


There is only one solution to this problem—a 
greatly strengthened safety movement. We must 
find the means of adding manpower, resources 
and new weapons to our fight against accidents. 
Right now we are limited to what amounts to 
a holding action. We must find the means to 
wage an all-out attack! 


The factors mentioned above which have mag- 
nified our present accident problem—population, 
motor vehicles, employment—will continue their 
influence in the decades to come. We must fight 
every step of the way if we are to meet this threat. 


The National Safety Council pledges that it will 
fight every step of the way until the victory is 
won! 


FA Dedndows 


Nep H. DEARBORN 
PRESIDENT 





PART ONE 


The 


Council’s 


Programs Reports on the activities and 


programs of the National Safety 


1956 Council in the principal areas 
of accident prevention in 1956 
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Traffic & 
Transportation smear 


Traffic Deaths and 
Death Rates Rising 
In 1955 traffic fatalities totaled 38,300, an eight 
Deaths 
increased more sharply than mileage traveled, and 


per cent increase over the previous year. 


consequently the mileage death rate was also up. 
In most other years in which fatalities rose, safety 
and traffic groups could gain at least some small 
satisfaction from statistics which showed a reduc- 
Now, 
of vehicles has so far outstripped the growth of 


tion in mileage rate. the increase in use 
physical and social controls that we are not travel- 


ing as safely as heretofore. 


The increases in traffic deaths continued during 
1956, the latest reports showing a rise of almost 
10 per cent over 1955 levels. Again, fatalities 
rose more rapidly than motor vehicle travel, and 


the indications are that the mileage death rate 


OfaTH aate 
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will continue to increase in 1956. 


At present trends, we shall kill 42,000 Americans 
in traffic accidents this year. 

The worst is yet to come. By 1966 it is estimated 
motor vehicles will be driven 825,000,000,000 
vehicle miles, 47 per cent more than in 1955. If 
the present death rate continues, 54,000 will die 
in trafic accidents in 1966. 


From 1946 to 1955, motor vehicle travel in the 
United States almost doubled. Official traffic con- 
trol program budgets did not increase by any 
such ratio. The Council’s staff to service pro- 
grams rose half as much as travel during the 
same period. 


The Federal Highway Act of last year will help. 
The roadways constructed will be safer than 
present roadways, and congestion, which in turn 
causes accidents, the 


Highway Act will in no sense meet the accident 


will be relieved. However, 


problem which 1s upon us, and the even greater 
accident problem which lies ahead. Much of 
traffic still travel on today’s 
streets—streets requiring improved efficiency if 


tomorrow’s must 


we are to relieve congestion and improve safety. 


First and Foremost. . . 

We need to apply the Action Program 

The Action Program was prepared by a large 
group of the nation’s most experienced people 
working: on street and highway safety, gathered 
together in the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference in 1946. Measures advocated in their 
reports have been brought up-to-date and _ re- 
afirmed by each White House Conference since 
1946. 


These measures are summarized in com- 
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mittee reports, as follows: Laws and Ordinances, 
Public Information, Accident Records, Enforce- 
ment, Education, Motor Vehicle Administration, 
and Engineering. 

In 1955, the states met only 66 per cent of the 
minimum criteria for an adequate balanced pro- 
gram. The cities for which information was 
available scored only 52 per cent. The evaluations 
for major categories are shown in the charts 
below. 


While there can be no doubt that more and 
better information on how to prevent accidents 
is sorely needed, we must face the fact that by 
applying the information we already have, as 
agreed upon in the Action Program, we could 
cut traffic accidents in half! 

The National Safety Council’s two most impor- 
tant activities in furtherance of the Action Pro- 
gram are: 

1. The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities, a comprehensive, practical plan 
for evaluating traffic safety activities in 
states and cities to determine deficiencies and 
enable each state and community to estab- 
lish priorities for remedying deficiencies. 

. The development of organized public sup- 
port for those state and city programs neces- 
sary to reduce traffic accidents. 


Annual Traffic Inventory 


For 1955, 1,206 cities and 47 states reported in 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
The Inventory service provides states and cities 
with:a means for annual, detailed appraisal of 
their traffic management and accident prevention 
programs, a measurement of progress, and stimu- 
lation for improvement. 


In making Inventory reports cities and states 
assemble detailed information on traffic accidents, 
injuries and deaths, on records keeping, traffic law 
enforcement, engineering, courts, traffic safety 
education in schools and for the public, and 
safety organization. 


States and cities benefit in three ways from In- 
ventory service: by preparing reports which give 
an opportunity for self appraisal; by receiving 
the Council’s evaluation and analysis based on 
accepted criteria; and by the body of national 
information to which their reports contribute. 

For 1955, Awards of Merit were earned by one 


state and four cities for programs which were 
superior in all aspects. Certificates of Achieve- 


ment were awarded to 25 states and 402 cities 
which reported outstanding performance in one 
or more Inventory sections. These certificates 
and awards were given by the National Safety 
Council for death and injury records, accident 
records, school traffic safety education, public safe- 
ty education, and safety organization. 

Awards for excellence in traffic courts, police 
traffic supervision, and traffic engineering are 
granted by the American Bar Association, Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, respectively. 
Awards to states for outstanding programs of 
driver licensing are made by the American Asso- 
ciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators. This 
organization will sponsor awards for periodic 
motor vehicle inspection after its advisory group 
revises the report form on this activity as well as 


the evaluation procedures. 


The Council’s field staff presents Inventory anal- 
yses and recommendations in the states and larger 


EVALUATION OF MAJOR CATEGORIES 


OF THE ACTION PROGRAM 
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cities. Thirty-five states are providing staff to 
present the findings of the analyses reports to city 
officials, civic groups, and others interested in 
trafic management and traffic accident prevention 
in the smaller cities. About 400 representatives 
of various state agencies were trained by the 
Council staff in the techniques of analysis presen- 
tation and background of the Inventory Program. 


During 1955 the Council, through a special grant, 
inaugurated a statistical appraisal of Inventory 
procedures and results. Multiple correlations of 
program activities and their effectiveness in pre- 
vention of traffic accidents are being made to 
the end that Inventory data requested and evalu- 
ation procedures may be improved to more effec- 
tively measure traffic management programs and 
improvement needs. 


Getting Organized Public Support 
for Improvements 


Street and highway traffic management is pri- 
marily the responsibility of public officials. How- 
ever, public officials can perform with maximum 
effectiveness only with citizen support. A citizen 
organization is needed to develop favorable public 
opinion for intelligent solutions of traffic problems. 
Assistance to citizens in forming strong and 
effective traffic safety organizations thus is one 
of the principal objectives of the Council. Note- 
worthy progress has been made the past year. 


Basic statements of policy and program of citi- 
zens’ organizations were studied, and agreed 
upon in a series of workshops at the 1955 Na- 
tional Safety Congress. These basic statements 
of the essentials of an effective organization (and 
pitfalls which have made some organizations in- 
effective) have subsequently been ratified by 50 
of the most important safety organizations. 


Regional Conferences of the 
President's Committee 


The four Regional Conferences of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety held last May 
constituted a major step forward in attaining the 
goal of effective citizen organization in every 
state and community. The Conferences attracted 
business and civic leaders in significant numbers, 
were well planned and organized, and have stimu- 
lated local activity on a scale hitherto unknown. 
The Council extended itself to assist the Regional 
Conference work because the objective of citizen 
traffic safety organization so closely paralleled 
the Council’s own objective. The Council shared 


in the overall planning, and had full responsibility 
for the preparation of the Conference Workbook, 
preparation of program participartts’ briefs, staff 
program coordination in each of the four regions, 
preparatory field work in 24 of the 48 states, and 
training of the administrative and consulting staff 
recruited from national, state and local traffic and 
safety organizations. 


From their inception, it was recognized that the 
Conferences could achieve ultimate success only 
if there was an aggressive and thorough follow-up 
after the Conferences. While the Council’s field 
staff has been able to service many requests for 
assistance through correspondence and through 
some field service, the presentation of Inventory 
analyses has been the Council’s principal Confer- 
The burden of this work has 
prevented giving the type of assistance which 
would be desirable in many places. 


ence follow-up. 


There is serious danger that the gains made at 
the Regional Conferences will not be consolidated 
due to lack of field service resources. 

Business Advisory Panel 

The Business Advisory Panel of the President's 
Committee for Traffic Safety, a group of the 
nation’s top business men, has emphasized the 
importance of good citizen organization on a 
statewide basis. The focal point of effective action 
is the local community. However, a strong or- 
ganized business effort to develop statewide citi- 
zens’ traffic safety groups will strengthen both 
state and local programs. 


The Council assisted the Business Advisory Panel 
in the preparation of a brochure outlining the 
essential features of a successful citizens’ traffic 
safety organization and a step-by-step procedure 
for creating a statewide organization. 

The Advertising Council 

The Advertising Council's “Stop Accidents” cam- 
paign, conducted for the National Safety Council, 
has adopted a new emphasis on the need for 
citizens’ support of official programs and com- 
munity safety organizations, as well as the indi- 
vidual’s responsibility to drive and walk safely. 
Advertising space and time with an estimated 
value of $10,000,000 will be given as a public 
service contribution to the basic effort to get 
organized public support for traffic safety pro- 
gram improvements. 


"Back the Attack" 


The Traffic and Transportation Conference and 
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the organizations represented therein have devel- 
oped a December special emphasis campaign to 
“Back the Attack” on traffic accidents. The De- 
cember special emphasis will launch a continuous 
program to step up the attack by adopting the 
Action Program. Public education materials will 
emphasize the individual’s responsibility in the 
attack, but will also stress the need for citizens 
to get behind the official programs, particularly 
firmer enforcement on the specific violations 
which caused last year’s December traffic disaster. 


Thus the various programs directed at the objec- 
tive of citizen organization are complementing 
and supplementing one another. The opportunity 


for important progress seems greater than ever. 


Urgent Needs 
As stated, the urgent.need in the cities and states 


is to apply the Action Program. 


The urgent need of the Council is for additional 
funds to provide improved Inventory service, plus 
adequate field service to create strong citizens’ 
trafic safety organizations, both state and local. 


Other Traffic Improvements 
and Needs 
The Council’s other activities to promote the 
Action Program, and also improve that Program, 
are briefly described on the following pages and 
are cataloged in the analysis table. 


In preparing this analysis table the basic needs 
found in ‘““The National Traffic Safety Program, 
A Survey and Appraisal” have been used as major 
headings. This report, prepared for a group of 
insurance companies several years ago, continues 
to be the most comprehensive and searching ap- 
praisal of the nation’s traffic safety work at the 


national level. 


Better Coordination 

The Traffic and Transportation Conference of 
the Council has during the past 18 months as- 
sumed responsibility for the work of three com- 
mittees which formerly operated as independent 
groups—the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, the National Committee for Traffic 
Training, and the National Committeee on Uni- 
form Traffic Accident Statistics. 

The Council Committee which directs the Inven- 
tory was reactivated as a committee under the 


Conference. 
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Traffic and Transportation Conference member- 
ship was expanded to provide better balance of 
representation, particularly from commercial mo- 
tor transportation, state and city traffic officials, 


and non-motor-vehicle transportation groups. 


The Farm Conference, which serves as the ad- 
visory group from agriculture for the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety, continued its active 


direction of farm traffic safety activities. 


The Council established two additional Confer- 
ences, for women and for labor organizations. 
Both of these include traffic accident prevention 


in their work. 


These major developments, plus the other items 
briefly enumerated in the analysis table, add up 
to a pattern of greatly improved coordination of 


traffic safety activities. 


Better Information 

A technical sub-committee is at work improving 
program measurement information of each section 
of the Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities: The 
objectives include more measurement of quality 
of programs to extend the value of present quan- 
tity measures. Extension of the Inventory to 


serve counties and toll facilities is being studied. 


Development work on an experimental county 
inventory is now under way. County traffic pro- 
grams take on added importance as urbanization 


affects rural and suburban traffic jurisdictions. 


The newly organized Research Division of the 
Council has as its initial project the collection of 
information on all organizations and individuals 
conducting or familiar with traffic safety research 
activities. hus far information has been com- 
piled on 67 research projects. These have been 
classified by a library classification number used 
by the Bureau of Highway Traffic at Yale Uni- 
versity and has evolved considerable interest in 
the traffic field. 


Authorization has been received to publish quar- 
terly as a bound-in supplement in “Public Safety” 
a Journal of Research summarizing research 
projects considered to be timely and of interest 
in the field of traffic safety. The published re- 
search projects will be selected by a Board of 
Referees to advise Council staff of their suitability. 


To date five such articles have been received 


which appear to be acceptable for publication in 
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Analysis of National Safety Council t 
Traffic Program, 1955-1956 | 


Every Conference of the Council and every unit within -_ 
the Staff has a part in the Council’s traffic safety work. 
During the past year the Council conducted or participated 
in about 250 different kinds of traffic programs, projects 
and activities. To give details of these dozens and dozens 
of activities is not possible in a general report to the mem- 
bership. Yet, to understand the Council’s traffic work, 
it is essential to have some picture of these manifold 
programs. 


The analysis table is reproduced with full realization that 

five or six words cannot give a full understanding of the 

nature and significance of each project. On the other 

hand, even the short notes on each item help to show the 

comprehensive nature of the traffic work, will show the 

relationships between programs, and will show the overall — 
plan for the Council’s traffic programs. 


The ACTION PROGRAM of the White House Con- ttics 
ferences, which constitutes the basic program of the 
Council, is the basis for the program titles in the left-hand 
column. The nine program elements shown in the other 
column headings are based upon “The National Traffic 
Safety Program, A Survey and Appraisal,” often referred 
to as “The Fairbank-Kreml-Williams Report.” 





Programs which were in operation prior to mid-1955 are bias 
shown in black. New programs, program improvements, 
and current program status are shown in color. Joint pro- 
grams with other organizations are underlined. 
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PROGRAMS COORDINATION INVENTORIES OTHER SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
Annual Inventory of Trf. Saf. Activities i 
States “%“ 47 
; Cities over 10000 870 875 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety Cities under 10000 268 331 
and its sub-groups Tie4 1253 Research Division established—2 staff 
GENERAL Traffic and Transportation Conference Evaluation, analysis, presentation Winter Tests Program, new report 
Membership expanded and balanced Better presentation aids Hot Rod" Study 
Policies in writing Better training for state staffs 
Traffic Section members 979 983 5 Analyses of city data for states 
Overall Committee activated 
Developing County Inventory 
Study of effectiveness of programs 
National Conference on Uniform Trf . Standard Accident Reporting System “T 
RECORDS Accident Stathtics merged with T&T Technical Committee activated monthly & annual reports, 
Conference states and cities 
Institute of Traffic Engi 7 
National Committee on Uniform Signs, onan va See School Signs Survey 
HIGHWAYS a ae ee re ees Limited Access Roads St 
Signals and Markings sponsors eh ie caer pa ucy 
—$$ Committee activated Grade Cross ng Comirittee Repo + 
Amer. Assn. of Motor Veh. Administrators Stopping Distance Survey T 
VEHICLES sponsors Inspection Section Winter Driving Test—Cars 
+ 
LAWS Nat'l Comm. on Uniform Trf. Laws and N.C.U.T.L.O. sponsorship 
Ordinances Committee activated 
wie » ied Uses of Chem. Tests for Intoxication T 
: so _ nt'l Assn. of Chiefs of Police Statutes in 2! states 
Members 2 $ 
POLICE Police Division Member eponsere Saetaiiie th Ob cates 
Used in 49! cities 
Cours Court Division Members 28 American Bar Assn. sponsors ¢ 
DRIVER Amer. Assn. Motor Veh. Admin. sponsors Z 
LICENSE Detailed state data published 
— a a. , Accident Reporting, monthly r 
@ uc. Supvrs. Section — 497 e 1.500.000 enroliment 
SCHOOLS & Driver Educ. Section 623 897 sarang Neer heen School Research Needs 
. Genera! School Inventory & Analysis ochoc ere 
COLLEGES Adced | staf presentations in 54 cities School Bus Driver Ages 
State Driver Educ. Assns 3 33 - School Bus Accidents 
Survey of Needs, Congress Workshop School Bus Overloads 
- 
Commercial Veh. Section 634 877 
COMMERCIAL Transit Section 7 = 
TRANSPORT 931 976 Winter Driving Tests—Trucks 
Industria! Sections 28 
Trade & Services «dded 
- 
Public Education Committee 
PUBLIC T&T Conf. Evaluation of $-D Day Po. ‘ . — Christmas A Jent Characteristics 
EDUCATION T&T Conf. sponsors December | 956 Committee revised form Labor Day A baat Chacactesiel 
emphasis program 
MEDIA Public Information Conference Better Homes and Gardens story 
GROUPS ASF Youth Group Meeting 
FARM Farm Conference (Advisory Group Rural Community Accident Reporting 
to President's Committee) Memo 
WOMEN Wetsen"s ae 
Industrial Conf. Off-Job Committee 
INDUSTRY : 
. Sectional Off-Job Committees 13 Off-the-Job lnventory 
Labor Conferer Vice Pre 
LABOR Added 2 shaft °6 adheres Labor Inventory planned 
te 
ee Seftety ee. State and City data for President's 
Committee & Business Panel ' 
oe Other Council Members 138175 Organization Operations Inventory : 
OR 221 260 i 
PUBLIC SUPPORT Membership dues reduced i 
State Farm Committees 3 38 
California Traffic Safety Foundation Published ‘'Yardsticks c 
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the Journal. Others are promised and it is con- 
templated that the first issue of the Journal will 
be published towards the end of the year or the 
first of 1957. 


A comprehensive plan to improve and expand 
“Public Safety” magazine was developed and 
initial steps under the plan have been taken. The 
objective for “Public Safety” magazine is that 
it fully meet the need for a medium of technical 
and professional communication within the traffic 
safety movement. 


Better Recognition 


Programs conducted by the Council to recognize 
contributions to the advancement of traffic safety 
continue to form a substantial element of the 
Council’s program, 

Awards in Inventory Programs have gained add- 
ed prestige with the placing of the inventory 
program on an achievement measurement basis, 
and with awards in several fields being made by 
the organizations operating in that field. 


The Citation Awards for Traffic Safety, formerly 
administered by the National Committee For 
Traffic Safety, continued to draw entries which 
reflect increasingly effective and substantial con- 
tributions to traffic safety advancement by indi- 
viduals, groups, companies, professional and trade 
associations, and governmental organizations. 
Twenty-one individuals and groups were rec- 
ognized with Citation Awards by the Board of 
Judges considering the one hundred 1955 


nominations. 


Firms operating fleets of vehicles are participating 
in increasing numbers in the National Fleet Safe- 
ty Contest. For the first time in the history of 
National Safety Council’s Individual Safe Driver 
Awards, the number of drivers receiving awards 
for a year of No-Accident Driving exceeded 
109,000 in the year 1955-56. 

Other awards for public safety activities have 
continued to gain in value. The Railroad Awards 
for Public Safety Activities have continued to 


grow with 16 awards to railroads for 1955 
The Carol Lane Awards recognize 


women and women’s groups active in traffic safety. 


activities. 


Better Program Aids 

Further improved program aids have been pro- 
vided to official and voluntary traffic safety agen- 
cies, some through Operation Safety, some by 
special services such as the “Signs of Life’ pro- 
gram of the Highway-Railroad Crossing Com- 
mittee, and some by applying the studies of the 
Winter Hazards and Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation Committees. One urgent need is for staff 


facilities to develop specialized aids for promoting 
acceptance in the city or state for specific recom- 
mendations drawn from the Inventories. 


More Field Services 


The Council increased its field services in 1955, 
but the needs further over-ran available man- 
power as the four Regional Conferences of the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety brought 
many requests for technical aid and for service 
on the Traffic Inventories. 


Better Personnel Training Programs 


The Council helped increase personnel training 
activities for state and local agencies—some under 
Council sponsorship, but mostly by assisting other 
organizations—in such fields as Inventory prep- 
aration and follow-through, records improvement, 
chemical tests for intoxication, public education, 
police traffic administration, and traffic engineer- 
ing. Here again, needs contintie to outrun staff 
and service facilities. 


Better Public Education Work 

Extended and improved work in the public edu- 
cation field is another accomplishment. Advances 
were made through the initiation of a periodic 
calendar of public support and information activi- 
ties for traffic safety ; through shifting to quarter- 
ly packaging of Operation Safety; and provision 
of more serviceable campaign materials through 
all channels. Far greater participation than ever 
before in community and state public education 
programs was reported through the Inventory. 
Measured against the needs, however, the Inven- 
tory reports point up the great gap still to be 
filled. 


The Council sponsored two public education con- 
ferences, one for the state safety directors, safety 
council managers and public education personnel 
of Northeastern states, and one for the Virginia 
Inventory Representatives’ Association. Benefits 
to both groups and to the Council prompt recog- 
nition of the value of far greater use of this 
means of communication. 


Greater Media Support 

The media of public communication—newspapers, 
radio, television, magazines, company publications, 
advertisers, labor press, motion pictures—again 
contributed record service to the cause of traffic 
safety. The Council finds, unfortunately, that it 
cannot 4ll all of the opportunities for utilization 
of media channels for public education because of 
budget limitations. 


Broadened Civic Action 


A major move in providing better help for the 
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development of civic interest and the exercise of 
civic responsibility was opened up with the merg- 
ing of the Public Education Committee and the 
former National Committee for Traffic Safety 
into the Civic Action Committee of the Traffic 
and Transportation Conference. 

Service to citizen groups of all types, extended in 
1955 when the Council assumed the work of the 


former National Committee for Traffic Safety, 
was stepped up to the limit of available staff. 
This area of service offers one of the greatest 
potentials for the promotion of civic action for 
traffic safety. It is especially desirable that groups 
be aided in undertaking practical projects more 
helpful in supporting and augmenting their over- 
all community safety programs. 


Motor Transportation 


The Council continues to serve an ever increasing 
number of truck, bus, passenger car, taxicab and 
school bus fleets. Most of these service users 
employ the Complete Motor ‘Transportation 
Service, and the growth of this service is shown 
in the accompanying chart. 

Program 

The. Council’s program for Motor Transporta- 
tion, which reaches over half a million fleet 
drivers monthly, is based on the standardization 
of accident definitions for reporting and analysis 
procedures. The definitions of “reportable” and 
“preventable” accidents have been accepted as 
standards for measuring group and individual safe 
driving performance. These definitions are basic 
in conducting the National Fleet Safety Contest 
and the Safe Driver Award. 


In 1956, more than a quarter of a million fleet 
drivers will seek to earn “the nation’s highest 
award for professional safe driving performance.” 
Over 2000 fleets will compete in the National 
Fleet Safety Contest. 

To assist the effective administration of fleet safe- 
ty programs, the Council provides supervisory 
manuals and training guides as well as a full 
complement of in-service training and reminder 
materials including films, safetygraphs, booklets, 
magazines, safety instruction cards, dash cards 
and stickers, pamphlets and posters. 

Trade Associations 

By cooperating with trade and professional asso- 
ciations in the conduct of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest the Council has extended its pro- 
gram to many more fleets. Associations now 
sponsoring divisions of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest are the Milk Industry Foundation, Na- 
tional Automobile Transporter’s Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, 
American Gas Association, United States Brew- 
er’s Foundation, and Airline Ground Transpor- 
tation Association. 


Government Agencies 


At national, state and local levels, government 
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agencies are increasing their use of the Complete 
Motor Transportation Service. Among present 
users are the U. S. Post Office Department, state 
police and highway departments, city police and 
utility departments, Also several branches of the 
armed services make effective use of this service. 


Enrollment of school bus fleets under the new 
service program is gaining momentum. At pres- 
ent, school bus drivers in all or part of 12 states 
are registered for this service. 


Local Councils 

Through special membership arrangements, local 
safety councils may offer the complete transpor- 
tation service to fleets in their area on a “blanket 
service” basis. This arrangement gives local coun- 
cils the opportunity of performing additional 
valuable services to their members and provides 
the nucleus for an aggressive fleet safety program 
at the local level. Here is an important area for 
study and progress during the coming year. 


Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award 


Established by the Council in 1951 in cooperation 
with the Greyhound Corporation, the Marcus A. 
Dow Memorial Award places emphasis on the 
need for high professional standards among fleet 
safety directors. The award, consisting of a plaque 
and $500, is given annually to the outstanding 
professional fleet safety engineer in the United 
States and Canada. Four awards have been made 
thus far. The award activity has enhanced the 
status of fleet safety directors everywhere. 


(IN THOUSANDS) 








Industrial Report 
re. oo a 


Over 16 million workers in more than 28 thou- 
sand locations now feel the impact of National 
Safety Council affiliation. This represents an 
occupational membership of over 7,000 drawn 
from manufacturing, transportation, construction, 
mining, trades and services, insurance, govern- 
mental agencies, and other organizations influen- 
tial in carrying out programs of occupational 
accident prevention. 


The Council’s industrial program is intended to 
assist these organizations in their accident pre- 
vention activities. Highlights of the industrial 
program in the past year are reported here. 


What Has Been Accomplished? 

For 30 years the Council has encouraged business 
organizations to report their accident experience 
to the Council, so that trends in accidents could 
be determined and also that recognition could be 
given to those organizations with superior records. 
At present there are more than 9,000 reporters, 
four times as many as reported in 1926. The 
chart below shows the frequency and severity 
rates of reporters since 1926. Frequency has de- 
creased 78 per cent; severity has decreased 67 
per cent. 


In 1955, for the first time in four years, the 
severity rate showed a slight increase—2 per cent 
—over the previous year. The frequency rate, 
however, showed a decrease again, as it has in 
the past nine years. 


The frequency rate of Council members is about 
40 per cent lower than the rate of non-members. 
This would indicate that the Council’s industrial 
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program is a factor in helping member organiza- 
tions achieve better accident prevention experience 
than prevails in industry generally. 


The Industrial Conference 


The Council’s industrial program is directed by 
the Industrial Conference. The Conference, made 
up of 130 representatives from member com- 
panies and organizations and agencies cooperating 
in the industrial program, coordinates the work 
of the Council staff and of the executive commit- 
tees of the Industrial Sections. Conference work 
is carried on by committees which endeavor to 
leave free scope for the work of the Industrial 
Sections on the special problems of their industry. 
Section activities are shown in the chart on pages 
10-11. Programs directed by the Conference com- 
mittees were initiated and maintained in the fol- 
lowing areas during the year. 


Safety Training 

This past year five one-week courses in the “Fun- 
damentals of Industrial Safety” were given at 
Council headquarters, One hundred seventy four 
students from the United States, Canada, and 
foreign countries attended. These courses covered 
such subjects as: how to develop a safe work 
force ; industrial health hazards and controls; and 
organizing a safety program. 

Two advanced courses were given, covering such 
subjects as: psychology for the safety man; con- 
ference leading; writing for the safety man; and 
public speaking. Forty seven students attended 
the advanced courses. 


One course in “Fundamentals” was held at the 
University of Pittsburgh. A special one-week 
training course was also held at Council head- 
quarters for supervisors in the public utilities 
industry. , 
In all, 254 students received certificates for Coun- 
cil training courses this past year. Over 2,000 
certificates have been given by the Council since 
the courses were begun in 1946. 


Survey of Safety Programs 
The Member Opinion Committee of the Confer- 
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ence initiated in 1956 a survey to determine the 
types of accident prevention activities now being 
used in industry which produce best results, 


The Rubber Section was the first to survey its 
members, and from an analysis of the results 
obtained it was apparent to other Sections that 
much could be gained from such surveys. Fifteen 
additional Sections are now conducting surveys 
of their members, 


The surveys received will number in the thou- 
sands and should provide a composite picture of 
the requisites for an effective industrial safety 
program. 


Codes & Standards 


The Council cooperates with the American Stand- 
ards Association in the development of safety 
codes and standards. Members of the Industrial 
Conference and Council staff are represented on 
seven ASA boards and policy groups. The Coun- 
cil sponsored or co-sponsored 16 codes and 
standards. And Council representatives have 
served on sectional committes for 57 codes and 
standards. 

During the past year the Council was sponsor of 
the ASA Safety Code for Pulp & Paper Mills 
(Pl.1) and was co-sponsor of the ASA Textile 
Safety Code (LI.1). 


Congress Program 

At the 1955 National Safety Congress over 500 
speakers participated in more than 200 meetings 
on industrial safety subjects. —The Program Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Conference held two 
meetings during the year to see that the interests 


of the various Industrial Sections were satisfied 
and to determine what improvements might be 
made at future Congresses. 


The Exposition of safety devices and equipment 
also embodied educational and research displays 
sponsored by the Conference. This feature, started 
two years ago, is now a permanent part of the 
Congress. Educational and research organizations 
in large number have applied for exhibit space. 


Small Business Program 

The Council’s Small Business Program is reach- 
ing large numbers of small independent firms 
through associations, local safety organizations 
and other business groups. 


Financed by a special grant, the Program is 
guided by the Small Business and Associations 
Committee of the Industrial Conference. In the 
past year a number of special materials were 
developed to stimulate and help groups which, in 


Injury frequency retes of Council 
members are 40 per cent lower 
than general industriel rates re- 
= to the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics (U.S. Dept. of Labor}. 


turn, can reach, inform, and help small firms. 


Safety Doesn’t Happen. A film with accompanying 
discussion guide which outlines basic safety activi- 
ties for a small company. 


Signs of the Times. A brochure for association 
executives which suggests practical safety activities 
for groups of employers. 


Seven Steps to Safety. A leaflet which summarizes 
basic safety principles. Designed for use by insur- 
ance companies, associations, and local graups in 
aiding small business firms. 


Off-Job Safety 

The Council’s off-job program, under the direc- 
tion of the Off-Job Committee of the Industrial 
Conference, has as its primary purpose the stimu- 
lation of employer groups in the problem of 
employee safety while away from work. 


One aspect of the off-job program is to secure 
accurate records of off-job accidents. Regular 
monthly reports are now received from nearly 100 
firms with employment of about 250,000. These 
reports are the basis for studies showing specific 
information on off-job accidents which are pub- 
lished periodically. 

Publications Program 

A major function of the Council’s industrial pro- 
gram is to provide current technical information 
and training materials which are essential to effec- 
tive industrial safety work. The following items 
are regularly produced to provide safety infor- 
mation to various levels of industrial personnel: 


National Safety News for administrative and execu- 
tive personnel. 


Industrial Supervisor for foremen and supervisors. 
Safe Railroader, Safe Worker, Safe Builder for 


employees. 


Section Newsletters one for each of the 28 Industrial 
Sections or Committees, containing articles of special 
application to the industry the Section serves. 


In addition to these regularly-produced publica- 
tions the following new materials were added to 
the Council’s literature on industrial and related 
safety topics: 

Employee-Training 


Have a Good Time. 8 page booklet on vacation 
safety. 

Get a Load of This. 16 page booklet on handling 
materials. 


Flames | Have Known. 16 page booklet on fire 
prevention. (Continued on page 12) 





Industrial 
Section 


Activities 


SECTION 


To fully appreciate the scope of the Council’s industrial sectional ac- 
tivities one must visualize the more than 1,300 volunteer members of 


the 28 committees representing these industrial sections. The Council 


is indebted to the management of the member organizations who per- 
mit their representatives to participate in this cooperative accident 


prevention activity. More than 100 meetings of these committees were 
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called during the last year, and as part of these deliberations the fol- 
lowing important projects were initiated or completed. 


PROJECTS INITIATED OR PLANNED 





AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRIES 


Three special surveys: (1) Handling Precautions for 
Normal Propyl! Nitrate in Connection with Jet Aircraft 
Engine Starters; (2) Oil Smoke and Mist Encountered 
in Belt Grinding of Turbine Blades for Jet Engines; 
(3) Disposal of Chronic Wastes. 


(1) Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention 
Activities; (2) with Georgia Chapter ASSE data 
sheet, Mobile High Pressure for Pressurizing Aircraft 
Systems. 





AIR TRANSPORT 


(1) Safetygraph, Aircraft Fuel Servicing; (2) study, 
Personal Hazards in Servicing Airborne Radar Equip- 
ment. 


(1) Two studies, Hazardous Cargo Handling, Airport 
Ground Facilities Safety Improvement; (2) Sectional 
safety contest to start in 1957. 





AUTOMOTIVE & MACHINE SHOP 


(1) Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention 
Activities; (2) three studies—Tabulation on Data on 
Lifting Devices, Power Operated Hand-lift Trucks, 
General Machine Tool Safety Recommendations. 


Development of stronger participation by members of 
the Section in the South and West; regional organiza- 
tion to provide for vice chairmen and sub-committees 
in these areas. 





CEMENT & QUARRY 


(1) Illustrated booklet, Safety Devices for Cement and 
Quarry Work; (2) data sheet revised, Lime; (3) off- 
the-job program developed and published in newslet- 
ter; (4) regular publicity releases to trade journals. 


(1) Data sheet, Safe Operation of Conveyors; (2) In- 
ventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Activities. 





CHEMICAL 


(1) Four data sheets, Acrolein, Adipic Acid, Anhy- 
drous Aluminum Chloride, Inorganic Fluorides; (2) 
revised two data sheets, Respiratory Protective Equip- 
ment, Sodium; (3) survey on Chemical Injuries of the 
Eye; (4) special study, Solvents for General Cleaning. 


(1) Three data sheets, Iodine, Metal Hydrides, Methy! 
Chloroform; (2) Inventory of Occupational Accident 
Prevention Activities 





COAL MINING 


(1) Survey on Causes of Injuries from Falls of Roof; 
(2) special poster for National Campaign for the Pre- 
vention of Falls of Roof; (3) directory of films of 
interest to coal mining industry; (4) data sheet, Safe 
Operation of Belt Conveyors in Underground Mines. 


Data sheet on safety specifications for shuttle cars; 
also safety specifications for other principal types of 
coal mining equipment. 





CONSTRUCTION 


(1) Proposed Manual for Signs, Signals and Markings 
for Highways Under Construction; (2) data sheets, 
Wind Damage to Concrete Block Walls, Rules for 
Construction and Operation of Material Hoists, Crane 
Boom Stops; (3) six pamphlets on Accident Prevention 
in Industry. 


(1) Sixty articles on technical subjects for release as 
safety reprints or data sheets; (2) Inventory of Occu- 
pational Accident Prevention Activities. 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


(1) Data sheet, Radio Transmitters; (2) two safety 
instruction cards. 


(1) Organization of Associations Committee; (2) sur- 
vey of electrical hazards to apprentices, and develop- 
ment of apprentice materials; (3) Inventory of Occu- 
pational Accident Prevention Activities. 





FERTILIZER 


(1) Study of worker motivations in fertilizer plants; 
(2) Picture of Safety Contest in cooperation with 
National Plant Food Institute; (3) Supervisor’s Train- 
ing Course for fertilizer plant supervisors. 


Series of safety instruction cards and accident preven- 
tion folders. 





(1) Medical services program for the small plant; (2) 
reorganization of Sugar Contest to distinguish between 
plantation and refinery operations; (3) establishment 
of a Government Grain Handling Contest; (4) inau- 
guration of semi-annual meetings to supplement Con- 
gress and Executive Committee sessions. 


Program to secure more participation by Section mem- 
bers on Executive Committee; Section award plan to 
recognize best safety programming by Section member. 





GLASS & CERAMICS 





Data sheet, Radiant Heat Control. 





(i) Four data sheets, Furnace Rebuilds, Exhausting 
Brick Saws, Furnace Room Fire Prevention, Air Re- 
placement; (2) Inventory of Occupational Accident 
Prevention activities. 
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HOSPITAL SAFETY COMMITTEE 


(1) Manual, Hospital Fire Fighting and Emergency 
Evaeuation of Patients; (2) participation in hospital 
safety seminar sponsored by American Hospital Assn. 





MARINE 


(1) Special contest for barge line operators, with 
American Waterway Operators; (2) preparation and 
promotion of industry-wide safety program for barge 
line operators, also with AWO. 





MEAT PACKING 
TANNING & LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Script for color slidefilm, Packing Safety into the Hog 
Dressing Operations. 





METALS 


(1) Data sheet, Magnesium; (2) sectional off-the-job 


reporting form. 





(1) A campaign for the prevention of falls of ground 


which produced a reduction of 29 per cent in these 
accidents. Materials included four booklets, 12 posters, 
one safetygraph, and 15 information sheets; (2) two 
films on safety in gypsum mines (with Gypsum Assn.) 





OCC. HEALTH NURSING 


(1) A highly successful sectional poster contest; (2) 
establishment of an Off-the-Job Committee. 





Plans for hospital poster contest. 





Assistance to American Waterways Operators in safety 
program activities; manual for safety in waterways 
operations already prepared. 





Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 


tivities. 


(1) ~ Manual on Field “Operations. in the Erection of 
Steel Plate, with the Steel Plate Fabricators Associa- 
tion; (2) set of safety instruction cards on Magnesium; 
(3) two data sheets; (4) “Gimmicks” booklet. 





Data sheet on safe practices in chain. 





— 
Data sheets on first aid treatment when nurse is 
available, use of oxygen in medical department. 





PETROLEUM 





(1) A series of meetings on petroleum sofery in ry 
of the five sectional divisions; (2) data sheet revision, 
Cleaning Small Containers That Have Held Combus- 
tibles (with ASSE); (3) slidefilm, Drum Handling 





POWER PRESS & FORGING 


(1) Second draft, Manual on Power Press and Forging 
Safety; (2) three data sheets, Upsetters, Setting Up 
and Removing Forging Hammer Dies, Steam Drop 
Hammers; (3) revision of ASA Code for Power Press- 
es, Foot and Hand Presses. 





PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


(1) Study Guide and Instructor’s Guide for Safety 
Manual for the Graphic Arts Industry; (2) Graphic 
Arts Safety Training Kit (with Education Council). 





PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 


Established a Legislative Comminne to review any 
legislative matters affecting safety. 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 


(1) Four data sheets, Reconditioning of Gas Trans- 
mission Pipe Lines, Truck Mounted Power Winches, 
High Pressure Gate and Plug Valves, Pole Handling; 
(2) two surveys, Lineman’s Hand Signals, Truck 
Mounted Ladders; (3) poster set for AGA 





PULP & PAPER 


(1) Cooperated in review pial booklet on . Chain Saw 
Safety; (2) revised two data sheets; (3) four posters 
for pulpwood logging; (4) four safety instruction 
cards. 





RAILROAD 


(1) Detail sheet, Blue Tag Board for Railroad Diesel 
Shops; (2) twelve posters; (3) twelve issues, Safe 
Railroader; (4) the 33rd Annual Green Book, report 
of Railroad Employees National Safety Contest; (5) 
cooperated in Signs of Life traffic safety program. 





(1) Bulletin on use of Isocyanates; (2) survey of 
Section off-the-job experience; (3) study of wind-up, 
chuck-collar safeties, and inch buttons for wind-ups; 
(4) data sheet, Vessel Entry in the Rubbery Industry; 
(5) data on fire safety problems and controls. 


—SEESE——————————— — 


Data sheet, LP Gas Operated Trucks. 





—— S — 


(1) Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention 


Activities; (2) data sheet, Forming Rolls. 





(1) Printing solvents survey; (2) revision ‘of Safety 
Manual; (3) two data sheets, Skid Piling Practices, 
Three-Knife Flat-Bed Trimmers; (4) Code for Bind- 
ery Tasks. 


lav entory 
tivities. 


of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 


+ -—_-__-____ 


(1) Regional Training Course Program; (2) revision 

of four data sheets; (3) action to have study on line- 

man’s hand signals adopted as an ASA code; (4) 

Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
| tivities. 


Accident Prevention 
(3) Safety Manual 


} (1) Inventory of Occupational 
Activities; (2) four data sheets; 
for the Paper Industry. 


—4_______ 
Fifty-two five-minute safety talks for railroad fecomen. 





dieciemnnitien 
Inventory of Occupational Accident Serie Ac- 
tivities. 











TEXTILE 


Safetygraph on Textile Industry Safe Practices. 


(1) Series of seven data sheets on Textile Sachineny: 

(2) three safetygraphs on Textile Safe Practices; (3) 
Inventory of Occupational Accident Prevention Ac- 
tivities. 





TRADES & SERVICES 


(1) Special posters for chain stores, mercantile estab- 
lishments, hotels, and restaurants; (2) seven surveys 
on accident problems in mercantile, warehousing, and 
restaurant operations. 





WOOD PRODUCTS 





(1) Booklet, Chain Saw Safety; (2) new data sheet, 
Saw Mill Headrigs; (3) revised two data sheets. 


Addition of laundry, dry cleaning and rug cleaning 
division to Section; revision of Hotel Manual and 
inspection form. 





(1) Two data sheets; (2) special series of sawmill 
i 


safety posters. 
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Fit as a Fiddle. 16 page booklet on physical fitness. 


Falls Aren’t Funny. 8 page booklet on conditions 
that cause falls. 


Safety is No Accident. 16 page booklet on hazards 
encountered in industrial operations and how to 
guard against them. 


Technical Publications 


Supervisors Safety Manual. A 354 page manual 
directed at the foreman, emphasizing his role in the 
safety program. An instructors guide for this man- 
ual was also published. 


Snakebite Manual. A 50 page manual dealing with 
protection against snakebite and first aid in the 
event of snakebite. 


Book 6, Five Minute Safety Talks. A new edition 
of the series of books containing brief safety talks 
for use by foremen. 


Data Sheets, Safe Practices Pamphlets, Detail Sheets, 
Safetygraphs. Data Sheets are detailed discussions 
of specific subjects. Safe Practices Pamphlets cover 
broad phases of accident prevention work. Detail 
Sheets are engineering drawings of safety devices 
whith have proved effective in plant use. Safety- 
graphs are illustrated safety talks. These are con- 
tinuing series of publications; production data for 
the past year is as follows: 


New Revised Reprinted 
Data Sheets 7 28 
Detail Sheeis 50 
Safe Practices 
Pamphlets 
Safetygraphs 


Survey of Industrial Safety Courses in Universities 
and Colleges. Lists the colleges and universities 
offering courses in industrial safety. 


Reprints of articles on safety from magazines in 
various fields are included in the Council’s publica- 
tions program. 


Films 


Friendly Machines. Safety principles in the opera- 
tion of common industrial machines. 


So You're New Around Here. Safety instructions 
for the new employee. 


Down at the Office. Causes of falls in offices. 
Drum Handling. 
Vacation Safety. 


Contests & Awards 


An impressive improvement in safety records of 
Council members is indicated by a 9 per cent 
increase the number of awards given for perfect 
or outstanding records in 1955. A total of 2,170 
awards were made, of which 1,584 were for 
perfect (no-accident) records. Over 9,300 busi- 
ness units participated in the Council’s award 
program. 

More than 1,700 awards were made to winners 


in the various categories in 22 Section contests 
in effect during the year. 


American Society Of Safety Engineers 


The American Society of Safety Engineers, the 
independent organization for professional safety 
engineers, maintains its national headquarters at 
the headquarters of the National Safety Council 
in Chicago. Though most closely associated with 
the Council’s industrial program, the Society also 
has an active interest in the fleet and traffic safety 
areas since its membership includes engineers from 
these fields as well as industry. 


Chapters of the American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers assist in the preparation of many of the 
Council’s research and safety engineering publica- 
tions. On the national level, the Society sponsors 
the general safety subject sessions at the annual 
National Safety Congress. Local Society chapters 
likewise aid local safety councils in the sponsorship 
of local and regional safety conferences. 

The Council participates in the financial support 
of the Society in recognition of the importance 
of the professional society to the industrial safety 
movement. 

The American Society of Safety Engineers pre- 
sents its own detailed annual report to its mem- 


bers. A brief summary of Society activity during 
the last year is given below: 


Society membership has been increased to a total 
of 6,640, a net gain of 176 members over last year. 


Two new chapters have been chartered during 
1956, bringing the total number of Society chapters 
to 61. 


Chapters have completed five data sheets for the 
Council. 


Chapters have completed one detail sheet for the 
Council. 


More than 50 data sheet projects for the Council 
are in process of development in local chapters. 


Investigation of financing possibilities is being made 
for five research projects selected for ‘study. 


The Albert D. Caddell Award for Chapter Achieve- 
ment has been presented by the Society of its 
Western Pennsylvania Chapter for outstanding ac- 
complishments in 1955. 


Regional Achievement Awards for 1955 have been 
presented to the Greater Chicago Chapter, New 
Orleans Chapter, Boston Chapter, Los Angeles 
Chapter and Gulf Coast Chapter. 


A new quartely technical magazine, The Journal 
of the American Society of Safety Engineers, has 
been published in cooperation with the Council as 
a separately-covered, bound-in section of the Na- 
tional Safety News. First issue of the Journal ap- 
peared in February, 1956. 
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Public Information Report 


Public Information activities of the National 
Safety Council cannot be divorced from the work 
of the Council’s program divisions and of the 
Council as a whole. 


Therefore, other sections of this annual report 

contain the specific details of the Council’s Public 

Information program in the fields of traffic, in- 

dustrial, home, farm and school safety. 

Goals of the Public Information program are: 

1. To inform the public on the accident prob- 
lem and what the public—individually and col- 
lectively—can do to help solve it. 
2. To create an acceptance of the National 
Safety Council as the qualified leader of a so- 
cial movement that is worthy of public support. 
3. To cooperate with local safety organizations 
in making public information policies and ma- 
terials effective at the community level. 


To those ends, the Public Information Depart- 
ment of the Council provides specialists in tech- 
niques of communication with the public through 
all types of mass media. In a public relations 
sense, the department also provides internal guid- 
ance on policy which will create a favorable public 
image of the Council and the safety movement. 


Public information effectiveness cannot be meas- 
ured by mere quantity. However, the size of 
the Council’s public information program is re- 
flected in the following tabulation of media 
acceptance of the Council’s material and services 


in 1955: 


Newspapers. 1,250,000 inches of space. 

Radio-TV. 250,000 broadcasts. 

National Magazines. 84 articles on safety. 

Trade Publications. 3,100 safety stories and 
features totaling 64,000 inches. 


Employee Publications. 25,600 stories and 
features totaling 95,000 inches. 
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Advertising Council Cooperation 


In addition to the wide acceptance by media of 
material provided by the Council, the Advertising 
Council obtains tremendous coverage through the 
“Stop Accidents” Campaign it conducts for the 
Council. 


The Advertising Council reports that newspapers 
in 1955 used “Stop Accidents” Campaign ads as 
a public service for a total lineage of 7,835,000 


—an increase of about 2,000,000 lines over 1954. 
Council Magazines 
The Council’s magazines in various safety fields 
not only are technical journals for the profession- 
als of safety, but also reach the general public 
with safety information. Each magazine is aimed 
at a specific group, but all inform their readers 
about the entire accident problem. The Council 
magazines are: 
— 54-55 
TITLE FIELD CIRCULATION CHANGE 
Naticaal Safety 
News Occupational 32,892 
Public Safety Traffic 9,715 
Safety Education School 9,517 
Industrial 
Supervisor 
Safe Worker 
Safe Driver 
Safe Railroader 
Safe Builder 
Home Safety 
Review Home 1,939 —11% 
Farm Safety : 
Review Farm 12,210 —55% 


Council Posters 


Occupational 152,619 
Occupational 430,643 
Comm. Vehicle 432,767 
Railroad 80,024 
Construction 44,330 


The Council posters are an important medium 
of public information on general as well as spe- 
cific safety hazards. The scope of this activity is 
shown by the following figures: 
Poster designs in stock at first of 
each year 
New poster designs each month. . 
Poster designs in stock at end of 
each year 
Current annual circulation 
(unit sales) 


11,700,000 





Home Report 


Accidents in the home caused 28,000 deaths and 
4,200,000 injuries in 1955. 


Various parts of the Council conduct program 
activities for the prevention of home accidents. 
Such activities are listed on the accompanying 
chart. A few major developments were as follows. 


“Home Safety Review" 

Professional and programming groups needed one 
all-inclusive source of information about home 
safety. Beginning in January 1956 the “Home 
Safety Review” was enlarged. Now local and 
state home safety ideas are given national circu- 
lation, and the magazine serves as a text for 
orientation and in-service training. Readers file 
their monthly copies to develop a cumulative ref- 
erence of information about home accidents and 
the prevention of them, assistance for their own 
program analysis and evaluation, and program 
aids. The need for a full-size magazine in this 
field is evidenced by the congratulatory letters 
and the large volume of reports and articles sub- 
mitted for publication. 


Home Safety Inventory 


Begun on an experimental basis in 1955, the 
Inventory was established in 1956 as a major 
operation. A specific procedure for developing 
state and local home safety programs was needed, 
and the Home Safety Inventory meets this need. 








National, state, and local organizations are using 
the Inventory to promote cooperative home safety 
programs, and to develop procedures for deter- 
mining which activities are most likely to be 
effective in the prevention of home injuries. 


In every state, in some territories, and provinces 
of Canada, a state safety council or an official 
state agency is serving as a Home Safety Inven- 
tory Center. The more heavily populated coun- 
ties and communities are conducting intensive 
local Home Safety Inventories. A special Inven- 
tory issue of the “Home Safety Review” was 
published in August. Forms on which to report 
1956 home safety activities will be distributed in 
November, and reports will be collected in Jan- 
uary and February, 1957. 


The Council Function 

The prevention of accidents ix 40,000,000 homes 
requires a Major program in which many organi- 
zations work together. Many official agencies, 
voluntary organizations, and industrial firms con- 
duct activities which help to prevent accidents in 
the home. They know that their separate efforts 
become more effective when they work together. 
Representatives of these groups work together as 
the Home Safety Conference of the National 
Safety Council. Thus the Council functions as 
the meeting point for the home safety interests of 
official, voluntary, and industrial groups. Many 
examples of cooperative activities sponsored by 
the Council are shown on the accompanying chart. 


The Home Safety Conference is growing in 
numbers and effectiveness as organizations use the 
Council for their ‘meeting point.” Official agen- 
cies, voluntary organizations, and industries are 
expanding the portion of their safety programs 
which help families to prevent accidents in their 
homes. The 40 per cent drop in the rate of deaths 
from home accidents from 1928 to 1956 is a 
measure of the success of their individual and 
cooperative efforts. 
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ANALYSIS OF HOME SAFETY PROGRAM, 1955 - 1956 


Programs which were in operation prior to mid-1955 are shown in black. New programs, program improve 


ments, and current programs are shown in color. Joint programs with other organizations are underlined. 





FIELDS > 


ACTIVITIES we 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


AND PROGRAM 
PLANNING GROUPS 


DEVELOPMENT 
OF STANDARDS, 
CODES, ETC. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 





INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
ACCIDENTS 





Statistics Division: 
ACCIDENT FACTS (48,000) 
Current monthly death summaries 
Analysis of 5000 death certificates 
Analysis of 8 hospital and “com- 
munity surveys 
Home Division: 
FACTS ABOUT HOME ACCI- 
DENTS (3500 
Consultation on local surveys 


Home Division: 
Development and inauguration of 
off-the-job reporting system 
70 firms reporting home injuries 
f 250,000 workers 


pment of hospita eport 


an Public Health Associa 





n, Subcommittee on Accident 
f ntion work on uniform 
definitions for statistics and 


gram 





Public Information Department—an- 
nual and other releases 
1955 Congress publicity 





INFORMATION 
ABOUT 
PREVENTION 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
AND EVALUATION 


HOME SAFETY REVIEW (2290) 
Enlarged to 32 pages, 8'/2x II 
4000) 
Articles in FARM SAFETY REVIEW 
(4000! 
Articles in SAFETY EDUCATION 
(10,000) 
Industrial Department—Off-the-Job 
Committee 
Labor Conference—Off-the-Job 
Safety 
Women's Conference 
Farm Conference: 
Contact with rural homemaker 
groups 
National Institute for Farm Safety 
Specialists 
Home Division: 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion membership on various 








committees 
National Health Council liaison 








Home Division: 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Committee on Wearing 


Apparel 


Lawnmower Institute—work on 











American Standards Association 
je f power lawnmowers 
B7 

Work with American Standards 
Association Z66, "Minimum 
Hazards to Children from Re- 

sidual Surface Coating Materi- 
als" 

American Public Health Associa- 








tion Committee on the Hygiene 


of Housing, “Standards for 
Healthful Housing” 








Public Information Department: 
120 sefety hints to 775 women's 
radio editors 
228 safetygrams to 308 radio 
& TV stations 
New campaign or 


nome ac Gents 





—Advertising Counci 





News syndicate features 
17 articles in 9 national magazines 
fincluding 6 in March, 1956 


issue of “Living for Young 











Homemakers } 
Assist in ‘Emergencies Won't 
Wait Week", 20 states and 200 


cities 














Home Safety Conference 
Home Safety inventory: 
1955 Inventory completed 
1956 Inventory begun: 48 states 
and 62 cities 
Home Division: 
Co-sponsor of Ann Arbor 





Conference 
Joint Conference on Home Fire 
Prevention 
School Safety Inventory: 
Analysis and reports to 31 cities 


Home Division: 
Assisted .National Association of 





Home Builders, “Home of 


Safety 





Home Division: 
Boy Scout Safety Merit Badge 
revision 
Boy Scout Safety Good Turn plan 
ning 





PROGRAM AIDS 
INCLUDING 


EDUCATIONAL 
TOOLS 
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School and College Division data 
sheets: 

24 on home, family, etc. { 165,000) 

"Falls" (5000) 

"Home Workshops” (3000) 

NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS monthly 
page on off-the-job safety 

(30,000) 

Women's Division TARGETS 

(12,000) 

Home Division: 

4 program planning packets: 
home, child safety, baby-sitter 
training, off-the-job safety 
(1750) 

Consultation on programs 

3 reprints from 1955 Home Safety 

Inventory (7500) 
"Health Departments” 
"Community Organizations" 
"Industrial Off-the-Job" 
Published APHA survey, “Home 


Accident Prevention in Health 
Departments", (5000) 














Home Division: 

Films (28) 

Miscellaneous leaflets (258,000) 
‘Nice Going, Pop" (289,000) 
Dennis the Menace on Safety 

(900,000) 
Do-It-Yourself Joe” (10,000 
School and College Division: 

Lesson units {| |30,000 

Posters (450,000) 

Films (415) 

Refrigerator campaign (387,000) 

Public Information Department: 

National Safety Council Calendar 

(530,000) 
Farm Division: 
Ladder leaflets (239,000 
Rural Women's Newsletter 
(1800) 
Filmstrip—''A Step in the Right 
Direction” (45 
“Home Management Prevents Ac 
cidents" (7000) 
Industrial Department: 

Films (76) 

Safetygraphs {| 39) 

Miscellaneous leaflets 

“Have a Good Time” (750,000) 
Safetygrams (24) 
Films (70) 





Farm Report 
| 


This Is the Problem 


The problem of accidental deaths and injuries to 
the nation’s farm population remains a serious 
one. In 1955, the records show, about 13,000 
rural residents met with death, and another 
1,100,000 incurred costly injuries. The death 
rate per 100,000 farm residents was 58.5 in 1955, 
a marked decrease from the figure of 62.4 in 1950, 
but in increase over 1954 when the rate was 56.9. 
Great strides have been made to make the Ameri- 
can farm a safer place to live and work, but 
there is still much to be accomplished. Some minor 
setbacks must be expected during the course of 
progress which must ultimately make farms and 
homes among the safest of all places to reside. 


Progress in 1956 


Organization 

Five new members joined the ranks of the Na- 
tional Conference for Farm Safety. They are 
Miss Eunice Heywood, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Frank Reynolds, United States Steel 
Corporation, Ira Rogers, Jr., Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Dr. John Eklund, National Farmers 
Union, and Edward Adams of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


During the three meetings held in the past year, 
members of the Conference considered technical 
safety problems and developed programs for pro- 
motion and education. 


On the local level, three states organized new 
farm safety committees, bringing the total number 
of these to 38. The new committees are located 
in Washington, Georgia and Louisiana. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS TO FARM PEOPLE 
13,000 DEATHS 


Farm Safety Clinic 


For the first time a Farm Safety Clinic was 
included in the program for the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety. More than 200 
farm safety leaders attended the event which was 
held in Washington, D. C., from May 14 to 16. 
Farm Division staff members, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, took an 
active part in planning and carrying out the 
Clinic program. 


Farm Safety Institute 


“Rural Traffic Safety” was the theme adopted for 
1957 during the Thirteenth National Institute 
for Farm Safety. This meeting was held May 
16 to 18 in Washington, and attracted farm 
safety specialists from 10 universities, and repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, industrial com- 
missions, departments of education and other 
organizations. The Fourteenth Institute has been 
tentatively scheduled at Manhattan, Kansas, late 


in April, 1957. 


National Farm Safety Week 


“Safety Pays All Ways’ was the theme of the 
13th annual National Farm Safety Week which 
was held July 22-28 this year. To promote this 
event, the Farm Division distributed 14,000 pack- 
ets of safety promotion materials in addition to 
supplying a huge quantity of leaflets, stickers, 
posters and other pieces in bulk form. In addition, 
603 radio transcriptions, 93 films and 135 slides 
were distributed. A total of 4,923 mats were 
requested by newspapers, and 197 radio stations 
reported mentioning the week an estimated 1,000 
times. Sixty-five advertisers cooperated by incor- 
porating Safety Week materials in their space. 


Rural Traffic Safety 

The “Lite-Farm-Equipment” project went into 
its third year of operation. This is a national 
campaign to put reflective lighting materials on 
unlighted farm machinery which moves on public 
roads. During the past year the program has been 
expanded and reflective materials are being of- 
fered to youth organizations and other groups in 
all states. In the past the program was limited to 
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states with farm safety committees which agreed 
to sponsor the program. 


Publications and Materials 
Public information materials prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Farm Division staff during the 
year included: 

Farm Safety Review (Monthly Magazine) 


Safe Farm Practice Leaflets: 

Tractors and Traffic 

Management Pays Off In Safer Families 
Prevent Farm Fires 

Farm Handling of Anhydrous Ammonia 
Petroleum Products 

The Farm Safety Story 

Harvest Safely 

You Can Be A Leader For Safety 
Lightning Protection 

Publicity—It Helps Sell Farm Safety 
Planning Your Farm Electrical System 
Woodlot Hazards 


Discussion Starters 


Filmstrip: 
A Step In the Right Direction 


Slide Set: 
Tractors and Traffic 


Booklet: 

Farm Safety Demonstrations 
The Farm Division during the past year initiated 
a radio tape service. This new feature makes 
available to Farm Radio Directors and Extension 
Service personnel a series of tape recordings on 
various farm safety topics. This service has been 
well received, and more than 400 requests for 
recordings have been filled. Because of its good 
reception, the tape recordings will be continued 
on a regular basis. 


In addition, the Farm Division has continued its 
regular biweekly newsletter to Extension Pub- 
licity Directors and the monthly newsletter, 
“Yours For Safer Farm Families,” to state and 
national leaders of rural women’s organizations. 


Plans for the Coming Year 


An all out effort will be made to form at least 
four more state farm safety committees in the 
10 states remaining without these organizations. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the prevention 
of falls and on a rural traffic program. In these 
two campaigns, state farm safety specialists will 
cooperate and most state farm safety committees 
will participate. 

Programs of special interest to rural youth will 
be emphasized with the hope of enlisting young 
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people in safety work in increasing numbers. 


In 1957 specifications and plans for at least one 
good safety exhibit will be prepared and made 
available. More emphasis will be placed on tele- 
vision materials and picture slides. 


Extra emphasis will be placed with state com- 
mittees in an effort to establish permanent acci- 
dent reporting systems, first on a county basis and 
later on state-wide levels. 


Because of the need for regional conferences, it 
is proposed that a few such meetings be held in 
1957 with representatives of state farm safety 
committees attending. 


The cooperative effort of safety-minded farm 
residents, agricultural and other organizations, 
has, down through the years, been the motivating 
force in reducing the huge toll from accidental 
deaths and injuries to farm people. To these 
workers, rural residents owe a great debt of grati- 
tude. However, there lies ahead the tremendous 
task of cutting the toll still further. This will 
take even more of the fine cooperation that has 
existed in the past. This effort will make itself 
evident in very positive ways. Already the devel- 
opment of safety leadership among our young 
people is evidence of this growth. The coming 
year holds great promise for real advancement in 
the cause of safer farm living. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FARM SAFETY 

provides sponsorship and develops adequate, 
permanent support for the Council’s work in farm 
safety. To constantly broaden the base of support for 
farm safety, the Committee is seeking cooperation and 
assistance of such additional groups as feed manufac- 
turers, dairy manufacturers, meat packers, petroleum 
and insurance companies. 
CHAIRMAN 
J. T. CALLAWAY 


Asst. to the Vice President 
‘. “oe Tire & Rubber 
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Successful Farming 
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The Conference 


The Conference of Local Safety Organizations 
is made up of representatives of each of the state 
and community chapters of the National Safety 
Council. It provides a link between the national 
and local councils throughout the nation, a means 
of establishing policies and exchanging informa- 
tion on such problems as organization, administra- 
tion, finance, and program. A roster of chapters, 
their presidents and managers, is found on page 


34, 


The most significant accomplishment of the Con- 
ference to date has been the development and 
general acceptance of basic principles and policies 
pertaining to state and local citizen safety or- 
ganizations. These basic principles and policies 
have been adopted and given widespread applica- 
tion by the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety and the Businessmen’s Advisory Panel of 
that Committee. 


Council Service to State 

and Local Organizations 

All program divisions of the Council have re- 
sponsibilities in their respective program areas for 
work with and through state and local safety 
councils. Throughout this report are references 
to the work in traffic, industrial, home, school, 
and farm accident prevention which are carried 
forward cooperatively with local groups. 


All these activities are coordinated by the Field 
Service Department which has the following ad- 
ditional major functions: 
1. Work with state and local officials and citi- 
zen groups utilizing the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities (see page 3). 
2. Assist existing local organizations. 
3. Assist in the organization of new state and 
local safety councils where none exist. 
4. Provide a secretariat for the Conference of 
Local Safety Organizations. 


Field Service Personnel 

At present the department employs a total of 14 
professionals with four working in and from 
headquarters, and 10 assigned to geographical dis- 
tricts. Deployment of district representatives is 
shown on the map on page 44. 


rganization Report 


It is recognized that this limited field force is 
not commensurate with the magnitude of the 
department’s assigned responsibilities, and it is 
anticipated that as additional funds are available, 
additional field men will be employed. 


With the increased emphasis being placed on 
state and community organization by the four 
Regional Conferences of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety and by the Businessmen’s 
Advisory Panel, there are now unprecedented 
opportunities for effective exploitation of interest 
in the solution of accident problems through or- 
ganized citizen action in the states and commu- 
nities of the nation. The Council is now receiving 
more requests for assistance than it can fully 
meet. 

Activities 

In 1956 the most important new organization to 
be formed was the California Traffic Safety 
Foundation which formally opened its offices Au- 
gust 11, 1956. This event was the culmination 
of many months’ effort by National Safety Coun- 
cil staff working with top business and official 
leadership in California. The new Foundation 
will have an annual budget in excess of $250,000. 


The Foundation’s organization plan is notable 
for its careful provision for appropriate conference 
and committee representation for key groups. For 
example, it has a Program Planning Panel for 
local safety organization managers. 


Concurrent with work on new organizations, the 
Council seeks to upgrade existing organizations. 
During 1956 two training institutes were held 
for state and local managers, one at New York 
University in cooperation with the Center for 
Safety Education, and the other at Council 
headquarters. 


The two-day Annual Meeting of local council 
managers in Chicago preceding the National 
Safety Congress provides a forum for discussion 
of problems of local organization, administration, 
program, and finance. 


On request, the Council provides an on-the- 
ground survey and appraisal of any chapter’s 
operation, together with specific recommendations 
for improvement. 
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Women’s Activities Report 
TR PT NE AM, OR 


The Council has been called on by women’s and 
parents’ organizations from the national, regional 
state and local level for assistance in planning 
safety programs. The major part of this work 
has been through correspondence with limited 
field service to 15 cities in 9 states during the 
year. Information and consultation has been 
given in reply to requests from hundreds of groups 
seeking help. 
Three periodicals have continued to be a primary 
means of reaching women’s groups: 

“Targets for Home Safety” 

“Targets for Traffic Safety” 

“Chartered for Safety” 
The Women’s Activities Division participated in 
the four regional conferences of The President’s 
Committee for Highway Safety in Atlantic City, 
Miami Beach, Chicago and San Francisco, with 
the staff director serving as consultant. 


Carol Lane Awards 
1956 marks the fifth year of the Carol Lane 


Awards program which provides national recog- 
nition to individual women, and to women’s or- 
ganizations and parents’ groups, for outstanding 
trafic safety activities. With a 100 per cent in- 
crease in entries received over 1955, the influence 
and effectiveness of the Carol Lane Awards is 
revealed in an ever greater number of intelli- 
gently-planned programs and an imposing list of 
accomplishments in the traffic field. 


The 1956 top Individual Winner single-handedly 
arranged vehicle safety check programs in nine 
communities of less than 1,000 population in her 
county in a Midwestern state; and she was in- 
strumental in starting teen-age drivers clubs in 
every one of the county high schools. 


The 1956 top Group Winner —a professional 
women’s club barely two years old located in a 
Southern state, planned and worked out with 
school, city, and state authorities a driver educa- 
tion program (including behind-the-wheel train- 
ing) which was set up in eight high schools in 
1955 and will reach three more in 1956. 


Labor Activities Report 


important force in the safety movement. 


Labor has participated more and more actively 
in the work of the Council in the last 20 years, 
and has had a representative on the Board of 
Directors for a number of years. 


In recent years labor has been sufficiently active 
to warrant a more formal place in the Council's 
structure. The Labor Conference was formally 
organized in April, 1956 following adoption of 
the report of a special study committee by the 


Board of Directors, late in 1955. 


The findings of the Committee relating to labor 
organizations read in part: 


Labor organizations are important elements 
in American life that exert far reaching in- 
fluence on the thought and action of a very 
large segment of the population. They have 
a large interest in all areas of safety, and 
they are willing to participate in accident 
prevention work in appropriate areas. When 
their interest and activities are properly co- 
ordinated with other safety activities of the 
National Safety Council, they will be a very 


The committee recommended that a Labor Con- 
ference be established and that the office of Vice 
President for Labor be created. To implement 
the action of the Board, a staff Labor Division 
has been created. 


The work of the Labor Conference and Labor 
Division has been mostly organizational in nature. 
Accomplishments to date include: 
Adoption of a statement of ‘‘Function, Scope 
and Policy of the Labor Conference.” 
Establishment of Conference working com- 
mittees — Publications, Congress Program, 
Membership, and Newsletter. 
Arranging for a National Safety Congress 
program (two full morning sessions). 
Membership promotion in cooperation with 
several national unions. 
Early publication of a safety newsletter for 
labor unions. 
An inventory of labor union safety activities 
(under development). . 
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PART TWO 


The 


Council’s 


Organization 


Reports on the status of the 
Council’s volunteer groups, staff 
personnel, finances, and other 
aspects of its operations in 1956 
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Structure & Objectives 
i ee 


The National Safety Council was founded Sep- 
tember 24, 1913. It operated as an unincorporated 
“association until October 1, 1930, when it was 


incorporated in the State of Illinois under the 
General Not-for-Profit Corporation Act. 


On August 13, 1953, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower approved an Act of Congress which 
created the National Safety Council as a body 
corporate under Federal law. The Incorporation 
Act is officially identified as Public Law 259, 
83rd Congress, Chapter 429, First Session, 
$.1105. 


As stated in Section 3 of the Federal Charter, 
the objects and purposes of the Council are: 


To further, encourage, and promote methods 
and procedures leading to increased safety, 
protection, and health among employees and 
employers and among children, in industries, 
on farms, in schools and colleges, on streets 
and highways, in recreation, and in other 
public and private places. 


To collect, correlate, publish, distribute, and 
disseminate educational and informative data, 
reports, and all other data relative to safety 
methods and procedures. 


To arouse and maintain the interest of the 
people of the United States, its territories 
and possessions in safety and in accident pre- 
vention, and to encourage the adoption and 
institution of safety methods by all persons, 


corporations, and other organizations. 


To organize, establish, and conduct pro- 
grams, lectures, conferences, and other ac- 
tivities for the education of all persons, 
corporations and other organizations in safe- 
ty methods and procedures. 


To organize and aid in the organization of 
local safety chapters throughout the United 
States, its territories and possessions, and to 
provide organizational guidance and materi- 
als to promote the national safety. 


To cooperate with, enlist, and develop the 
cooperation of and between all persons, cor- 
porations, and other organizations and agen- 
cies, beth public and private, engaged or 
interested in, or in any manner connected 
with, any or all of the foregoing and— 


To do any and all lawful acts which may 
be necessary, useful, suitable, desirable, and 
proper for the furtherance, accomplishment, 
and attainment of any or all of the foregoing 


purposes. 
Membership 

The Council is a membership organization. Mem- 
bership is open to any person or organization 
wishing to further the objects and purposes of 
the Council and agreeing to its principles. At 
present there are over 12,000 members, such as 
industrial and manufacturing companies, trans- 
portation companies, insurance companies, schools, 
local safety organizations, trade and labor organi- 
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zations, civic organizations, departments of city, 
state, and national government throughout the 
United States, Canada, and many foreign 
countries. 


Governing Structure 


The Council is governed by the Trustees and 
Board of Directors, which are elected by the 
membership, and by the Program Conferences, 
and the committees of the numerous Sections. 
Each Council member has one vote, and members 
whose annual dues are in excess of $25 have an 
additional vote for each $25 of annual dues. 


Volunteer Workers 


Altogether over 2,500 men and women serve on 
a volunteer basis on Council committees and other 
governing bodies. Not only do these volunteers 
determine Council policies and programs, but also 
help to develop technical and educational ma- 
terials. For these volunteers are largely safety 
engineers, industrial hygienists, training experts, 
and other specialists drawn from the ranks of 
industry and government. Their total contribu- 
tion to the Council’s service activities and pro- 
grams-is inestimable. 
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The Trustees 


direct the special solicitation of funds from public or private sources 
to support the Council’s general activities, and have authority over 
the disbursement of such funds. 


“The American public and American business are called 
upon to give financial support to many worthy causes. While 
the appeals for funds may sometimes seem numerous, I believe 
that they reflect a very important feature of our national 
character. Certainly, they are tangible proof that we are 
willing to do something for ourselves about such matters 
as health, alleviation of distress, and accident prevention, 
instead of leaving everything up to the government. As 
Chairman of the National Safety Council’s Trustees, I am 
especially interested in getting people to do something about 
accident prevention by supporting our public service program.” 


VICE CHAIRMAN 


JOHN STILLWELL 
Yonkers, New York 


MELVIN H. BAKER 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

National Gypsum Company 
JAMES B. BLACK 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
S. BRUCE BLACK 

President 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
MORGAN 8B. BRAINARD 

Chairman 

Aetna Life and Casualty Company 
CASON J. CALLAWAY 

Blue Spring Farms 

Hamilton, Ga. 
WILLIAM G. CHANDLER 

President 

Scripps-Howard Supply Company 
CLEO F. CRAIG 

President 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

Company 

FREDERICK C. CRAWFORD 

Chairman 

Thompson Products, Inc. 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Continental Illinois National 

Bank and Trust Company 

HARLOW H. CURTICE 

President 

General Motors Corporation 


—W. S. 8. Rodgers 


CHAIRMAN 


W. S. S. RODGERS 
Former Chairman 
The Texas Company 


SECRETARY 


NED H. DEARBORN 


President 


National Safety Council 


RICHARD R. DEUPREE 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Procter and Gamble Company 
MORSE G. DIAL 

President 

Union Carbide and Carbon Company 
E. F. DU PONT 

Director 

Employee Relations Department 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 

Former Chairman 

United States Steel Corporation 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 

President 

Allstate Insurance Company 
FRANCIS J. GAVIN 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Great Northern Railway Company 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 

Brown Brothers Harriman and 

Company 

JOSEPH L. LANIER 

President 

West Point Manufacturing Co. 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTY 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Railway Labor Executives’ 

Association 

GUSTAV METZMAN 

Former Chairman 

American Railway Car Institute 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
Former Chairman 
Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
GWILYM A. PRICE 
President 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALTER P, REUTHER 
Vice President 
American Federation of Labor—Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
HERBERT E. SMI), 4 
Former Chairman 
United States Rubber Company 
ARTHUR E. STODDARD 
President 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
DR. JOHN F. THOMPSON 
Chairman 
International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 
JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President 
Pan-American World Airways System 
Cc. E. WILSON 
The Secretary of Defense 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
The Coca-Cola Company 
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The Board Of Directors 


is responsible for the general policies and program of the Council. 


“We are a growing nation—more people, more 
£ 


CHAIRMAN 


business, more travel, more of nearly everything. 
That means that every year we have more of 
an accident problem. Tuis is a challenge which 
the Directars of the National Safety Council 
have accepted head on. We are determined to 
marshall the necessary forces to reduce accidents. 
We seek help from men and women in all walks 
of life; we seek the interest and activity of all 
kinds of organizations; we seek wider support 
from industry; and we pledge our best efforts in 


assisting all officials, agencies and organizations 
Clifton W. Phalen 


in preventing accidents.” 


MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 
Director, Home Department 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 

Association, Inc. 

J. JAMES ASHTON 
Manager 
Delaware Safety Council, Inc. 

WILLIAM B. BARTON 
General Counsel 
Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States 

T. N. BOATE 
Manager 
Accident Prevention Department 
Association of Casualty and 

Surety Companies 

R. A. L. BOGAN 
Executive Vice President 
The Greyhound Corporation 

NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
Deputy Superintendent 
Michigan State Department of 

Public Information 

E. J. BUHNER 
Chairman of the Board 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc. 

RAY CARR 
Advertising Counsel 
Portland, Ore. 

JESSE CLARK 
President 
Brotherhood of Railroad 

Signalmen of America 

DR. ZENAS R. CLARK 
Administrative Assistant 
Wilmington Public Schools 

JOHN M. CONVERY 
Employee Relations Division 
National Association of 

Manufacturers 

ERNEST G. COX 
Chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

W. N. COX, JR. 

Professor and Acting Director 
School of Industrial Engineering 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
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CLIFTON W. PHALEN 

Executive Vice President 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 


E. F. DU PONT 

Director 

Employee Relations Department 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
HENRY B. DUFFUS 

Administrator, Accident Prevention 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
WALLACE FALVEY 

President 

Massachusetts Bonding and 

Insurance Company 


C. M. FERGUSON 
Administrator 
Federal Extension Service 
United States Department 
of Agriculture 
R. H. FERGUSON 
Assistant Director 
Industrial Relations 
Republic Steel Corporation 
LOWELL B. FISHER 
University of Illinois 
WILLIAM M. GREENE 
Director, Safety Commission 
State of Connecticut 
PAUL E. GURSKE 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 
O. R. HARTWIG 
Consulting Safety Engineer 
Portland, Ore. 
S. C. HERBINE 
Willson Products, Inc. 
DAN HOLLINGSWORTH 
Manager 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 


GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personnel Relations 
General Motors Corporation 
JOSEPH M. KAPLAN 
Secretary-Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 
MERWYN A. KRAFT 
Director, Department of Personnel 
and Accident Prevention 
American Transit Association 


VICE CHAIRMAN 


KIRK FOX 

Editor, Successful Farming 

Meredith Publishing 
Company 


FRANKLIN M. KREML 

Director, Transportation Center 

Northwestern University 
WALTER G. LEGGE 

President 

Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
BOYD LEWIS 

Vice President and Executive Editor 

NEA Service, Inc. 
WILLIAM H. LOWE 

Treasurer 

Inland Steel Co. 
E. C. McFADDEN 

Vice President 

Texas Employers’ Insurance 

Association 

MISS MARION E. MARTIN 

Commissioner of Labor and Industry 

State of Maine 
T. M. MARTIN 

President 

Lion Oil Company 
I. W. MILLARD 

Chairman of the Board 

Industrial Gloves Company 
D. E. MUMFORD 

Director of Safety 

New York Central System 
EDWARD C. MYERS 

Assistant Vice President 

United States Steel Corporation 
GUY L. NOBLE 

Managing Director 

National Committee on 

Boys and Girls Club Work 

HENRY E. NORTH 

Vice President 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
WESLEY |. NUNN 

Manager, Advertising Department 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 

Treasurer of the United States 
MISS EDITH RAMSAY 

Home Equipment Editor 

The American Home 


continued on page 28 





Board of Directors, continued 


HARRY READ 
Assistant to Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor—Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 
Vice President 
Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


A. V. ROHWEDER 
Superintendent of Safety & Welfare 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway Company 


MARTIN RONNING 
Chief Engineer 
Power Machinery Division 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 


ROBERT T. ROSS 
Manager, Employee Service 
Ford Motor Company 
MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 
Ackworth, lowa 
P. L. SIEMILLER 
General Vice President 
International Association 
of Machinists 


ROBERT R. SNODGRASS 
President 
Atlas Auto Finance Company 
1ESLIE J. SORENSON 
City Traffic Engineer 
City of Chicago 
H. J. SPOERER 
Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company 
A. E. SPOTTKE 
Vice President 
Allstate insurane Company 
DR. HERBERT J. STACK 
Director 
Center for Safety Education 
New York University 
J. C. STENNETT 
Manager, Accident and Fire 
Prevention Department 
National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies 
R. S. STEVENSON 
President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 


WALTER A. STEWART 
President 
American Optical Company 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 
Farm Safety Specialist 
University of Wisconsin 
COL. W. L. TUBBS (ret.) 
Assistant for Ground Safety 
. S. Air Force 
DONALD G. VAUGHAN 
Secretary 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
ARTHUR W. WALLANDER 
Assistant to the President 
bare essen Edison Company 
ew York 
MISS JUDITH WALLER 
Public Affairs Representative 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
DR. GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 
Third Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
DR. WILLIAM P. YANT 
Director of Research & Develop- 


ment 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


Industrial Conference 


“The continued success of efforts to reduce human 
suffering and economic loss as a result of occu- 
pational accidents is due to the cooperative efforts 
of many people. The National Safety Council 
acts as a catalyst in this effort but the result is 
the product of cooperative action by a generation 
of workers educated to be safety-minded, and 
enlightened industrial management. Still, we can- 
not be complacent about past accomplishments ; 
1955 brought 10,500 occupational deaths (not 


including agriculture), which was 300 more than 
in the preceding year. The best efforts of all of 
us are necessary to reduce this toll.” 

—Donald G. Vaughan 


Vice President for Industry Vice Chairman: R. H. Fer- 

& Conference Chairman: guson, Assistant Director, 

Donald G. Vaughan, Secre- Industrial Relations, Repub- 

tary, Aetna Casualty and lic Steel Corporation 
Surety Company 


CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Tech. Dir. & Asst. Secy. 
American Standards Assn., Inc. 
R. H. ALBISSER 
Safety Manager 
Merck & Co.. Inc. 
Rk. G. D. ANDERSON 
General Manager 
Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations of Ontario 
FRANK R. BARNAKO, Mor. 
Compensation & Safety 
Bethlehem Stee! Co. 
THOMAS J. BERK 
Safety Consulfant 
Safety & Occ. Health Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
M. F. BIANCARDI, Manager 
Safety Services Dept. 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
ALFRED C. BLACKMAN, Chie 
Div. of Industrial Safety 
Dept. of Industrial Relations 
State of California 


WILLIAM O. BOHMAN 
Middletown Hospital 
Middletown, Ohio 

HARRY H. BRAINERD 
Eecutive —— 

Western Pennsylvania Safety Council 

F. W. BRAUN 
Vice President of Acc. Prev. 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 

CLARK D. BRIDGES 
Council on Indystrial Health 
American Medical Association 

W. F. BROWN, Saf. Dir. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 

E. O. BURROUGHS, JR. 
Manager, Insurance Dept. 
es ‘oyster Guano Co. 

FRED CLAIBORNE 
Safety Assistant 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

ALLEN L. COBB, Dir 
Fire Prot. & Safety 
Kodak Park Works 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


L. CORBEIL 
Fire & Safety Supvr. 
Trans-Canada Airlines 
CURTIS A. COX, Asst. Mgr. 
Manufacturing Dept. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
WILLIAM N. COX, Jr. 
School of Industrial Engineering 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
J. L. DEAN 
Safety Director 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
J. B. DeLAUNE 
Plant Protection Superintendent 
Cities Service Refining Corp. 
RUSSELL DeREAMER 
Manager, Safety Services 
General Electric Co. 
oy yy ge if Saf. Engr. 
e F. & M. Sc er, Brewing Co. 
CAPT. JONES F. DEVL . IR. 
General Manager 
United States Line 
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Cc. T. DeWITT 
Supt. of Saf. & Fire Prev. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. 

JOHN A. DICKINSON, Chief 
Codes & Specifications Section 
National Bureau of Standards 

T. R. DONOGHUE, Manager 
Safety & Plant Protection 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

R. P. DOUGLAS, Saf. Dir. 

The Detroit Edison Co. 

B. DUFFUS, Administrator 
Accident Prevention 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

NORMAN DUNLAP 
Minster Machine Co. 

GEORGE G. EIGENBROD 
Asst. Supt. of Ind. Rels. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Div 

DR. J. DUKE ELKOW, Prof. 

Dept. of a sal & Phys. Ed. 

Brooklyn Coll 

EUGENE P. ERN ST 
Safety Officer 
United States Government Printing 

Office 

D. A. FARRELL 
Director of Safety 
United States Steel Corp. 

CHARLES FERGUSON 
Safety Director 
United Mine Workers of America 

GLENN G. FLEMING 
Safety Director 
Celanese Corp. of America 

SEYMOUR FLEMING 
Safety Engineer 
New York Trap Rock Co. 

é€. J. Lay ye Dir. Ind. Rels. 
Pitt: g & Midway Coal Mining Co. 

FL OYD rs SERAZIER. Dir 
Industrial Division 
National Association of Mutual 

Casualty Cos. 

JOHN B. FULLEN 
Safety Supervisor 
Kopp Glass, Inc. 

J. H. GATRELL 
Personnel Manager 
Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 

ROBERT M. GILMORE 
General Safety Supervisor 
Rayonier Incorporated 

G. L. GORBELL, Manager 
Safety & Fire Protection 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

W. M. GRAFF, Saf. Dir. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

JAMES J. GRIFFIN 
Coordinator of Safety 
Chicago Board of Education 

GERARD O. GRIFFIN 
Director of Safety 
Dravo Corp. 

JOHN V. GRIMALDI 
Consultant, Safety Services 
General Electric Company 

R. P. HAMILTON 
Superintendent-Safety 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 

J. E. HAMM, Saf. Dir. 

County of Los Angeles (Cal.) 

W. L. HANAU, Asst. Supt. 
Engineering Dept 
Fidelity & Late Co. of N. Y. 

EARLE S. HANNAFORD 
Safety Engineer, Long Lines Dept. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

L. B. HARPE 
Manager of Safety 
Iinois Central Railroad 

F. G. HARRIMAN, Saf. Mgr. 

New England Power Service Company 

R. A. HARSCHNEK 
Safety Director 
Swift & Company 

WILLIAM HAWKINS 
Ins. Mgr. & Dir. of Saf. 
Winston Bros. Company 

HAROLD HAYDEN 
Safety Director 
Columbian Rope Co. 

D. F. HAYES, Chief 
Safety & Fire Protection Branch 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 

W. G. HAZARD 
Director, Industrial Hygiene 
Owens-lilinois Glass Co. 

HAROLD |. HEMPHILL 
Safety Director 
AiResearch Monufacturing Co. 

MRS. BERNADINE HOLMAN, R.N. 
Director 
Occupational Health Nursing Division 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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E. H. HOUCK 
Supt. of Safety & Welfare 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. 
H. M. HUNTINGTON, Asst. Consultant 
Industrial Safety 
International Harvester Co 
GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personne! Services 
General Motors Corp. 
H. T. JAYNE 
Safety Supervisor 
Philadelphia Gas Works 
Div. of United Gas Improvement Co. 
R. L. JENKINS, Chief 
Safety Div. 
Office of Chief of Engineers 
Department of the Army 
ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 
Vice ote ag 4 Manager 
Gagiegertns, Be 
American ay Liability Ins. Co 
ROY E. JOHNSON 
Personnel & Saf. Supvr. 
Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
G. SCOTT KALLENBAUGH, Dir. 
Accident Prevention Div. 
State Industrial Accident Commission 
Salem, Oregon 
W. DEAN KEEFER 
Vice President 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co 
E. W. KEMPTON 
Assistant Vice President (ret.) 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
E. B. LANDRY 
Director of Safety & Health 
U. S. Post Office Department 


J. J. LAWLER 
Div. Safety Engineer 
Radio Tube Div. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
IVAN F. LeGORE 
Safety Director 
Portland Cement Association 
C. H. LINDBERG, Saf. Dir 
Sinclair Pipe Line Co. 
G. STUART MANSFIELD 
Director of Safety 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co. 
E. P. MARCONI, Manager 
Safety Branch 
ARO, Incorporated 
MARION E. MARTIN 
Commissioner of Labor & Industry 
State of Maine 
E. C. McFADDEN, Vice President 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 
CHAS. A. MILLER 
Personnel Division 
The Texas Compan 
WALTER E. MONTGOMERY 
Safety Director 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Assn. 
J. NEIL MOORE 
“Greater Chicago Hotel Association 
H. L. MORRIS, Saf. Engr. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
D. T. MOULD 
Safety Director 
General Motors Corp. 
D. E. MUMFORD 
Manager of Safety 
New York Central System 
J. HOWARD MYERS, Director 
Safety & Fire Prevention 
The Atlantic Refining Co. 
J. E. NICHOLS 
Safety Director 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
GEORGE F. NUERNBERGER 
Safety Engineer 
A. B. Dic news 
A.*F. PAGNOTT. 
Safety ae 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
MISS VERNA PASKUNA, R.N. 
Owens-Illinois Co. 
E. D. PEELER, JR 
Safety Director 
General Shoe Corp. 
CARL J. PETERSON 
Staff Safety Engineer 
Chrysler Corp. 
M. C. M. POLLARD 
Director of Safety 
National Gypsum Co. 
EDGAR O. PRANGE 
Safety Director 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
J. S. QUEENER, Manager 
Safety & Fire Prot. Div. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
HOWARD REBHOLZ 
Safety Director 
Rath Packing Company 


GEORGE DEWEY REED 
Safety Engineer 
Lansing Employers Underwriters 
H. F. REINHARD, Manager 
Safety Codes Dept. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
HOWARD RIEFENSTAHL, Saf. Dir. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
W. H. ROBERTS 
Superintendent of Safety 
Chicago & North Western Ry. System 
JOHN D. ROGERS, Exec. Vice President 
Esso Shipping Co. 
ROBERT T. ROSS 
Manager, Employee Services 
Ford Motor Co. 
R. C. SABENS 
Superintendent of Safety 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
CLYDE SCHLUETER 
Accident Prevention Manager 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
HARVEY SIEGEL 
R. H. Macy Company, Inc. 
H. S. SIMPSON 
Manager-Safety 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
W. S. SMITH 
Director of Safety 
Ford Motor Co. 
Rouge Plant 
F. O. SOUGHTON 
Services & Safety Supvr. 
LongLac Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. 
S. F. SPENCE, Dir. 
Safety & Loss Prev 
American Cyanamid Co. 
N. J. SPOERER, Vice President 
Industrial Relations 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
GEORGE H. STEEL 
Safety Director 
Ralston Purina Co. 
LILLIAN STEMP 
Industrial Consultant 
Whiting, Ind. 
J. M. SHANAPHY 
Asst. General Manager Transportation 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
REVEL C. STRATTON, Asst. Supt. 
Engineering & Loss Control Div. 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
N. E. THIEL 
Director of Safety 
Southern Dairies, Inc. 
COL. W. L. TUBBS (ret.) 
Assistant for Ground Safety 
U. S. Air Force 
A. F. TYRA 
Head of Safety Div. 
Industrial Relations Dept. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
FRANCIS H. WAGNER 
Director of Safety 
Mead Corp. 
LEA P. WARNER, JR. 
Director of Safety 
Warner Company 
C. H. WEISER 
Plant Personnel Sup. (ret.) 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co. 
JOHN J. WHALEN 
Safety Engineer 
Solvay Process Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
J. T. WILLIAMS 
Safety Engineer 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & 
Concentrating Co. 
JEROME J. WILLIAMS 
Safety Director 
Morrison J. Knudson Co., Inc. 
R. F. WILSON, Supvr. 
Saf. & Plant Prot. 
Oliver Iron Mining Div. 
United States Steel Corp 
WwW. O. WILSON 
Manager of Safety 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
E. C. WOODWARD 
Safety Director 
A. O. Smith Corp. 
DR. W. P. YANT, Dir. 
Research & Development 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
JOHN W. YOUNG 
Consultant, Industrial Safety 
International Harvester Co. 
CHARLES R. ZESKEY, JR. 
Chief Engineer 
T. H. Mastin & Co. 
CARLTON L. ZINK 
Research Engineer 
Products Research 
Deere and Co. 





Traffic & Transportation Conference 


“For the first time in several years traffic deaths 
in 1956 increased at a greater rate than motor 
vehicle travel, resulting in an increase in the 
death rate over 1955. We therefore can no longer 
take the dubious comfort we have in the past 
from improvement based upon exposure despite 
increase in total deaths. To an even greater ex- 
tent, the worsening traffic problem now impera- 
tively requires strong official leadership backed 
by organized citizen support. Through such joint 
action traffic deaths can be cut by half.” 
—Franklin M. Kreml 


Vice President for Traffic Chairman: T. N. Boate, 

& Transportation: Franklin Manager, Accident Preven- 

M. Kreml, Director, Trans- tion Department, Assoc. of 

portation Center, North- Casualty and Surety Cos. 
western University 


N. E. AIKIN 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Commercial Motor Freight 
CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Tech. Dir. & Asst. Secy. 
American Standards Associatio 
J. JAMES ASHTON, Manager 
Delaware Safety Council 
RAY ASHWORTH, Acting Dir 
Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute 
DR. W. W. BAUER 
Dir., Health Education 
American Medical Association 
K. N. BEADLE 
Dir. of Safety 
Pacific Inter-Mountain Express 
RICHARD O. BENNETT 
Dir., Automotive Div 
National Assn. of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Cov. 
MRS. P. D. BEVIL 
National Safety Chrm 
National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers 
DON BLANCHARD 
Secy., Technical Board 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
Cc. E. A. BROWN, Director 
Ohio Aviation Board 
DR. LESLIE A. BRYAN, Director 
Institute of Aviation 
University of IIlinois 
D. S. BUCK, Safety Director 
Office of the Chief of Transportation 
Dept. of the Army 
ROBERT D. BUGHER, Asst. to Director 
American Public Works Association 
FRED BURGGRAF, Director 
Highway Research Board 
BERNARD R. CALDWELL, Commissioner 
California A ae Patrol 
A. W. CANTWELL 
Dir., yr Services 
American Red Cross 
W. A. CATANACH, Asst. to Chrm 
Eastern Railroad President's 
Conference 
HARRY COOPER 
Dir. of Public Relations 
Lions International 
HARRY P. COOPER, JR. Secretary 
National Assn. of Mutual Insurance 


Cos. 

ERNEST G. COX 
Chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 
interstate C e C 

ROGER L CREIGHTON. Asst. Director 
Chicago Area Transportation Study 

NORMAN DAMON, Vice President 
Automotive Safety Foundation 

M. R. DARLINGTON, JR., Mang. Dir 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Comm 








J. E. P. DARRELL, Traffic Engineer 
Minn. Department of Highways 
HARMER E. DAVIS, Dir. 
Inst. of Transp. & Traffic Engineering 
University of California 
WM. J. DAVIS, Sacy. & Mg 
Nati. Automobile Theft 
JAMES P. ECONOMOS, Director 
Traffic Court Program 
American Bar Association 
C. ARTHUR ELLIOTT 
County Engineer 
Jefferson, lowa 
E. J. EMOND 
Director of Automotive Safety 


Dir. of Safety & Pers. 
Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc. 
W. M. GREENE, Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission 
W. L. GROTH, Director 
Dept. of Public Safety 
Richmond, Va. 
H. K. HALBROOKS 
, Dir., Accident Prevention Div. 
National Automobile Transporters 


LAWRENCE HAPGOOD 
Dir. of Activities 
Kiwanis Internatonal 
L. S. HARRIS, Exec. Director 
American Assn. of Motor Vehicle 
Admin. 
J. B. HARTRANFT, JR. 
President & General Manager 
Aircraft Owners & Pilots Assn. 
PATRICK HEALY, JR., Executive Director 
American Municipal Association 
J. P. HIGHTOWER 
Gen. Safety Director 
Greyhound Corporation 


DAN HOLLINGSWORTH, Manager 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 

E. H. HOLMES, Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Public Roads 

W. A. HUGGINS, Exsc. Secretary 
Governors Traffic Safety Committee 
Sacramento, Calif. 

GEN. L. C. JAYNES, President 
Natl. Trailways Bus System 

M. R. JENSEN, Vice President 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

A. NSON, Exec. Secy 
PZ. in of State Highway Officials 

ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 
Vice Pres. & Mgr., Engineering Dept. 
American Mutual ‘Liability Ins. Co. 
JOSEPH M. KAPLAN, Secy.-Mgr. 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 

JOHN C. KELLY, Commissioner 
Connecticut State Police 


JOHN C. KERRICK, Manager 
Drivers License Division 
Salem, Ore. 
M. A. KRAFT, Director 
Dept. of Pers. & Acc. Prev. 
American Transit Association 
F. S. LAKE, Director of Safety 
Interstate Motor Freight System, Inc 
EDWARD B. LANDRY 
Director of genet & Health 
Post Office Dep 
JEROME LEDERER, "Managing Director 
Flight Safety Foundation 
J. L. LINGO 
Director of Traffic Safety 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ww. G, MACINTOSH, Manager 
Engineering Dept 
Hartford Accident :. Indemnity Co. 
RICHARD F. McGRATH 
Assistant to President for Pub. Rels. 
Independent Military Air Transport 


Assn. 
J. CARL McMONAGLE 
Traffic & Planning Engineer 
Michiqan State Highway Dept. 
BURTON W. MARSH, Director 
Traffic Engineering & Safety Dept. 
American Automobile Assn. 
ADMIRAL H. B. MILLER, Director 
President's Committee for Traffic 


Safety 
JOHN O. MOORE, Director 
Automotive Crash Injury Research 
Cornell University Medical College 
DON E. MUMFORD, Director of Safety 
New York Central System 
— ALFRED P. MURRAH 
Court of Appeals 
Suthers City, Okla 
A. J. NAQUIN, Safety Counselor 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc 
SIDNEY E. NELSON, Chairman 
Accident Prevention Comm. 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents 
CAPT. ALBERT L. OBANNON 
Ofc. of the Judge Advocate General 
Department of the Navy 
GEORGE L. OPPER 
Village Manager 
Riverside, Ill. 
JAMES S. OSBORNE, Generc! Manager 
Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Transp. Company 
F. J. PARKER, Secretary, Safety Sec. 
Assn. of American Railroads 
HARRY M. PONTIOUS, Safety Director 
Nationwide Insurance Co. 
STEPHEN P. POTTER, Publicity Manager 
American Petroleum Industries Comm. 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
HON. THOMAS M. POWERS, Judge 
Municipal Court 
Akron, Ohio 
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ROBERT E. RALEIGH GOLEY D. SONTHEIMER, Director 
Police & Court Coord. Department of Safety 
Cifizens' Traffic Safety Board American Trucking Assns., Inc 
GEN. EUGENE REYBOLD A. E. SPOTTKE, Vice President 
Exec. Vice President Allstate Insurance Co. 
American Road Builders Assn. DR. HERBERT J. STACK, Director 
KARL M. RICHARDS, Manager Center for Safety Education 
Field Service Department New York University 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. S. G. TIPTON, General Counsel 
CLARENCE N. SAYEN, President Air Transport Assn. of America 
Air Lines Pilots Assn., Intl. pens A pg Se my Secy. 
E. R. SCHUEMANN, Director of Safety J. H. WASPI. Director of Safety 
United Motor Coach Co. Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
T. J. SEBURN, Research Associate LEO R. WELCH, Acting Director 
Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic Bureau of Traffic Safety 
J. M. SHANAPHY Trent 
Assistant General Manager, Trans. L. J. WHITEHEAD 
Railway Express Agency Director of Compliance & Safety 
M. J. SIMON, Safety Coordinator Strickland Transportation Co., Ltd. 
National Highway Users Conference N. K. WOERNER, Chief 
DONALD SLUTZ, Managing Director Statistical Division 
Traffic Safety Assn. of Detroit Texas Dept. of Public Safety 


T. T. WILEY, Commissioner of Traffic 


City of New York 


T. H. WILKENSON, Safety Director 


Ofc. of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel 
Department of the Army 


LT. COL. G. C. WILLIAMS, Chief 


Enforcement Br. Opers. Division 
Ofc. of the Provost Marshal Genera! 
Department of the Army 


D. L. WILLIAMSON 


Supt. of Safety Training & Instruction 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Service Co 


LT. COL. WILLIS H. WOOD 


Exec. Ofcr. of the Assistant for 
Ground Safety Office 
United States Air Force 


HERBERT WILTSEE 


Regional Representative 
Council of State Governments 


School & College Conference 


“Your Vice President for Schools and Colleges 
writes this brief annual message with mixed 
emotions: (1) Of gratitude for all people every- 
where who are striving to make life safe, yet 
adventuresome, for all of our children and youth. 
(2) Of appreciation for those leaders of the 
National Safety Council whose cooperation made 
possible the expansion of the School and College 
Division staff. (3) Of grave concern over the 


indication that all that we are doing may not 
be enough. While there was no change in the 
accidental death rate for children 5 to 14 years 
old, there was an increase in the total number of 
deaths among them. If we are to hold our ground & Colleges: Lowell B. Fisher, 
we must double—yes, triple—our efforts.” University of Illinois 


—Lowell B. Fisher 


Vice President for Schools 


pl aa FOR ELEMENTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND AGEN- 
A 
DALIBOR W. KRALOVEC, Assistant CIES INTERESTED IN EDUCATION 
Director of Safety Education, Philadel- AND SAFETY 
phia, Pennsylvania Accident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
VICE CHAIRMAN FOR SECONDARY Companies 
EDUCATION PRICE CLARK 
RALPH STINSON, Supervisor, Second- American Academy of Pediatrics 
ary Education, Kansas Department of JOSEPH R. CHRISTIAN, M.D 
Education American Association for Health 
Physical Education and Recreation 
VICE en FOR HIGHER A. H. PRITZLAFF 
EDUCATION CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL 
JOHN W. HILL, Director, Workmen's American Automobile Association 
Compensation Insurance, Texas A & M HELEN KNANDEL 
College a Council on Education 
ANK C. BOTT 
VICE CHAIRMAN FOR SUPERVISION Nineteen i vanes 
AND SPECIAL AREAS 2 American Dental Association 
FORREST GAINES, Supervisor of Safe- PERRY SANDELL 
ty Education, Louisiana Department of American Home Economics Association 
Education SARAH MINER 
tL D HORTON 
pe a Amezican Industrial Arts Association 
Grank’ Gannett DONALD PETERS 
Zenas Clark PAUL HARRISON 
ane American Medical Association 
J. Duke Elkow W. W. BAUER. M.D 
Lonnie Gilliland FRED V. HEIN’ 
James J. Griffin ‘ . — 
ri a School Health Association 
John W. Hill” iRis BOULT 
Mrs. Fred Knight American National Red Cross 
se, - Soon EARL H. BREON 
per tg name og EDWARD A. RICHARDS 
er. American vesetenst Association 
Virginia Wheeler LE ‘TEPOORTEN 
Mary Mey Wyman L. A. BURKETT 
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Chairman: Norman E. Bor- 

gerson, Deputy Superinten- 

dent, Michigan Department 
Public Instruction 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development 
NORMAN GORE 
ROBERT ZIMMERMAN 
Association of American Railroads 
PARKER 
Association for Education by Radio— 
Television 
GEORGE JENNINGS 
Association of School Business Officials 
DON GAVIT 
CHARLES FOSTER 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
STEPHEN JAMES 
Boy Scouts of America 
DONALD M. HIGGINS 
Camp Fire Girls 
GORDON D. SMITH 
Center for Safety Education 
HERBERT J. STACK 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
PAUL MILLER 
Scouts of the United States of 
America 
MARY WEEKS 
National Aviation Education Associa- 
tion 
EVAN EVANS 
RICHARD JOHNSON 
Natienet Board of Fire Setwedins 
F. W. WESTERVELT, 
National Catholic 9 heal Associa- 
tio 
MONSIGNOR FREDERICK G. 
HOCHW. 
ALFRED L. TAPILLON 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
MRS. P. D. BEVIL 


continued on page 3 
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School & College Conference, continued 


National Council of Chief State United States Office of Education 
N. E. VIL 


. JACK ELSA SCH R Roy Rogers Advisory Committee 
BORGERSON soomnies THELMA 


D 
National Council on School House SECTIONS ZENAS CLARK 
Conteustan eens Safety seveeten Magazine Advisory 
THOMAS J. IN Driver Education Section rey 
“Shoe Alieie Amedeo H. J. STACK Congeem. Pregeee Sonmlties 
rap Athletic Ai iations EDWARD ABROMOSKI DELVA LIND bs 
PORTER Sofety Easeotice aaa Section 
National’ Fire Protection Association cach aun LIAISON. REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
ak, oa OTHER CONFERENCES 
ALE AUCK 
Noten = ." COMMITTEES Farm Sastre SWANSON 
TAN A. MAT Campus Safety Committee 
National School Boards Association 
WILLIAM A. SHANNON cores ba 
ARTHUR MARSHALL 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
LOWELL 8. CISHER 
RALPH STINSON 
United States Junior Chamber of 
merce 
WARREN TAYLOR 
RALPH PETERS 


School Plant Planning Committee 
THOMAS J. HIGGINS 





mes Conference 
Neen aiey Honor Rolf Conference of Local Safety Organiza- 


Standard Student Accident Reporting Hem BOLD LILLIE 
‘ommittee Public Information Sestereate 
. nt tom aces C GEORGE JENNIN 
c ransportation Committee 
O. P. RICHARDSON Teas ot Nett atin _— 


Home Conference 


“We are stil! in the process of finding out ‘who 
is doing what for home safety.’ It is gratifying 
to note the increasing activity in home safety by 
a wide variety of national, state, and local or- 
ganizations; and the Home Conference is con- 
stantly pressing toward identifying and concen- 
trating on effective programs, which will develop 
for Home Safety the standards and controls so 
essential for safety in any area where people 
abide.” —W alter A. Stewart 
Chairman: D. E. Mumford, 


Manager of Safety, New 
York Central System 


Vice President for Homes: 
W. A. Stewart, President, 
American Optical Company 


VICE CHAIRMAN HOME RUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT 

MISS EDITH RAMSAY 
Home Equipment Editor 
The American Home 


VICE rT en HEALTH AND 
MEDICA 

FRED LONG, M.D 
American Public Health Association 


VICE CHAIRMAN  meeeaid 
SERVICE GROUPS 

MISS MARY M. WEEKS 
Health and Safety Adviser 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 


J. J. ASHTON, Manager 
Delaware Safety Council 
DALE K. AUCK, Director 
Fire Prevention Division 
Federation of Mutual Fire ins. Co 
W. W. BAUER, M.D.. Director 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 
THOMAS J. BERK, Safety Consultant 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
MRS. P. D. BEVIL, Chairman 
Committee on Safety 
National Congress of Parents & 
La ers 
BOLTON, M.D., 
ba 2 - Director 
Bureau of Health Education 
American Medical Association 


MISS RUTH A. BOTTOMLY 
Director of Office 
National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers 

A. CARL BREDAHL, Manager 

Better Homes Bureau 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
JACK W. BRUC 

fansont Vice President 

S. Savings & Loan League 

PERCY BUGBEE, General Manager 

National Fire Protection Association 
ALFRED W. CANTWELL 

National Director 

Safety Services 

American National Red Cross 
DR. WALTER CUTTER, Asst. Director 

Division of General Education 

New wi Seay Center for Safety 

Educa 

MISS eoITH "R. DOANE 

ang = Women's Division 

ersey State Safety Council, Inc. 

miss Essie L. ELLIOTT 

Vice President for Home Safety 

Greater Los Angeles Chapter 

National Safety Council 
HOWARD ENNES, Director 

Bureau of Public Health 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
MISS RUTH FISHER, Director 

Dept. of Public Health Nursing 

National League for Nursing, Inc. 
E. M. GEARHART, JR., Director 

Spokane Area Safety Council 


JAMES L. GODDARD, M.D., Chief 
Accident Prevention Program 
U. S. Public Health Service 
LEONARD G. HAEGER, AIA 
Technical at 
Levitt and Sons, Inc 
FAY M. HEMPHILL, Ph.D. 
School of Public Health 
0 of Michigan 
. HERRINGER, Scattory Engineer 
'§. Public Health Service 
miss EUNICE HEYWOOD 
Asst. Director 
os of Home Economics Programs 
S. Department of Aqriculture 
DONALD M. HIGGINS, Director 
Health and Safety Services 
Boy Scouts of America 
RICHARD HUDSON 
Skytop Enaineering Company 
RALPH JOHNSON, Director 
Construction Dept. & po ye Institute 
—— Aesseraten of H 


uild 

J CHARLES JUDGE, Chief 

Home Accident Prevention Unit 

Maryland State Department of Health 
MISS ELIZABETH KASEY 

Safety Consultant 

Safety & Occupational Health Bureau 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ROBERT H. KOTTE, M.D. 

American pote choy of Pediatrics 
JAMES M. LANGE, Executive Editor 

Practical Builder 
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JAMES T. LENDRUM, Director 

U. of Ill. Small Homes Council 
FRED LONG. M.D. 

American Public Health Association 
NICHOLAS L. MACZKOV, Manager 

Building Coordination 

American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary Corp. 

sr MARCHMONT-ROBINSON, 


American Academy of General 


Practice 

MRS. MARJORIE B. MAY, Director 

Home Safety Division 

Greater New York Safety Council, Inc. 
ae we E. MORCY, M.D. 

U. Children's Bureau 
MISS SiRENE L. MUNTZ 

Home Service Director 

Rochester Gas & Electric Company 
ANDREW PLACE. President 

Place Construction Company 
E. D. PULLIAM, Supervisor 

Home Accident Prevention Section 

Kentucky State Department of Health 
MISS EDITH RAMSAY 

Home Equipment Editor 

American Home 


MRS. SALLY RANKIN 

Director, Home Division 

Louisville Safety Council! 
GILBERT L. RHODES, Chief 

Home Safety Project 

California State Dept. of Public Health 
TYLER S. ROG 

Technical Consultant 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
HAROLD D. ROSE, Chief 

Home Accident Prevention Program 

Massachusetts Dept. of Pubiic Health 
Cc. M. ROWLEY, Chief Engineer 

American Manufac‘urers Mutual Ins 


o. 
MISS ROSEMARY SCHAEFER, Chairman 
Safety Committee 
American Home Economics Association 
A. F. SCHAPLOWSKY, Director 
Health Education Services 
Kansas State Board of Health 
C. GEORGE SEGELER 
Engineer of Utilization 
American Gas Association 
MISS JAYNE SHOVER, Assoc. Director 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc 


Pee 


H. C. STEED, JR., Director 
Home Safety Unit 
Georgia Department of Public Health 
WARREN TAYLOR, Manager 
Safety & Health Department 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
JOHN C. THORNTON, Chairman 
Committee on Human Safety 
American Institute of Architects 
MISS RUTH TUCKEY, Director of Nurses 
Community Nursing Service of Oak 
Park and River Forest (Illinois) 
MISS MARY M. WEEKS 
Health and Safety Adviser 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A 
MRS. GEORGE WELLES, JR. 
St. Louis County (Minn.) Safety 


Counci 
MISS JANICE WESTABY 
Home Safety Consultant 
Oregon State Board of Health 
MISS MARY MAY WYMAN, Supervisor 
Safety and Special Education 
Louisville Public Schools 


Women’s Activities Conference 


“More and more women, as individuals and as 
members of women’s organizations, are taking an 


interest in Safety. The Women’s 


Conference 


provides a clearing house for information and 
an opportunity for joint effort which will be 
effective in focusing their active interest into 


intelligent action and tangible results. 


The moral 


and practical aspects of Safety are a challenge to 
all citizens, but particularly to women who have 
the responsibility of training children in their 


formative years.” —Marion E. Martin a? 
Activities & Conference Rindlaub, Vice President, 
Chairman: Martion E. Mar- Batten, Barton, Durstine, & 
tin, Commissioner, Depart- Osborn 
ment of Labor and Indus- 

try, State of Maine 


Vice President for Women's 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS 
Altrusa International 
MISS LUCILLE HECHT, Editor 
“Altrusan" 
American Farm Bureau Women's Com- 
mittee 
MRS. HAVEN SMITH, Chairman 
American Federation of Soroptimist 
Clubs 
MRS. PLUMA 8B. BATTEN, President 
Woman's Auxiliary to the American 
Medical Association 
MRS. MASON G. LAWSON, 
President 
Woman's Auxiliary to the American 
Optometric Association, Inc 
MRS. J. RALPH EWING, President 
General Federation of Women's Clubs 
MRS. J. HOWARD HODGE, 
Safety Chairman 
National Association of Insurance 
Women 
MISS ELIZABETH F. DeCESARI, 
President 
National Pio of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs 
MISS MARGUERITE D. DE VORE, 
Chairman, Health and Safety 
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National Home Demonstration Council 
MRS. HOMER GREENE, Safety 
Chairman 

Pilot Club International 
MRS. MAURICE A. DeSCHRYVER, 
Director 

MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG, 

Coordinator 
Organization Relations 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association 
MRS. O. A. BEECH, President 
Beech Aircraft Corporation 
MRS. RAE V. BIESTER, Superintendent 
United States — 
ean 
S. W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
“Jadtecten D. C. 
THE HON. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH 
Evanston, I!linois 
MRS. GERTRUDE FRESE 
Assistant to Vice President 
New York Telephone Company 
MRS. JEAN WOOD FULLER, Director 
Women's Activities 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
MRS. L. C. GILMOUR, Chairman 
Women's Division 
Seattle-King County Safety Council 


MRS. FRED W. KNIGHT, SR. 
Cartersville, Georgia 
MRS. JOHN E. KRUEGER 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
MRS. ALICE K. LEOPOLD 
Assistant to the pa of Labor 
for Women's Affair: 
THE HON. GERALDINE MACELWANE 
Toledo, Ohi 
THE HONORABLE IVY BAKER PRIEST 
The Treasurer of the United States 
MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE 
Chairman 
Women's Advisory Group 
——* Committee for Traffic 
Ss 
MRS. ALMA K. SCHNEIDER 
Superintendent 
United States — 
Denver. Colora 
MRS. MAMIE KENNEDY TAYLOR 
Executive Department 
Georgia Power Compan 
THE HONORABLE B. PAIN TUCKER 
Chicago, Illinois 


OBSERVERS 

a eo Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

MRS. P D. BEVIL. Safety Chairman 





Conference Of Local Safety Organizations 


This Conference is composed of local and state Chapters of 
the National Safety Council which have full-time managers. 


“The 1954 White House Conference on High- 
way Safety declared the need for effective citizens’ 
safety organizations in the states and communities. 
In 1956 the four Regional Conferences of the 
President's Committee for Traffic Safety were 
devoted exclusively to this need and to how it 
can be met most effectively. There is now an 
unprecedented challenge and opportunity for busi- 
ness and civic leaders to provide the organized 
effort needed to effect a permanent and substantial 


reduction in the nation’s accident toll.” 
—Robert R. Snodgrass 


Community Chapters 





Atlanta Traffic and Safety Council (Ga.) 

Harold L. Ebersole, President 

Robert 8. Leopold, Managing Director 
Baltimore Safety Council (Maryland) 

D. C. Lee, a 

Earl Smith, Exec cy. & y= Dir. 
Blackstone Valiey Safety Council (Pawtuck- 


et RI.) 
Charles A. Dobbins, President 
John J. Booth, Manager 
Caddo Bossier Safety Council, Inc. (Shrvpt.) 
John F. Frommer, President 
Col. Charles E. Doerler, Managing Dir. 
Chattahoochee Valley Safety Council (West 
Point, Georgia) 
Joseph L. Lanier, President 
Earl Edwards, Manager 
Chatte Safety Council (Tennessee) 
reenspan, President 
Mrs. Lapsley W. Hope, Executive Secy 
Citizens Safety Council of Hillsborough 
County (Tampa, Fia.) 
J. H. Williams, Jr., President 
Carl H. Roch, Executive Secretary 
Cleveland Safety Council (Ohio) 
Louis Seltzer, President 
Wm. E. Billings, Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec 
Concord Safety Council (New Hampshire 
Henry R. Murray, Chairman 
George P. Dawson, Executive tometer: 
Duluth Chamber of Commerce Safety 8u- 
reau (Minn.) 
Herold Cope, Chairman 
George A. Nothhelfer, Safety Director 
Eastbay Chapter (Oakland, Calif.) 
F. Carl Merner, President 
Clinton W. Dreyer, Managing Director 
Fort Worth Safety Council (Texas) 
Charlies A,’ Needham, President 
Dr. W. J. Danforth, — meget 
Fresno ‘Mt. Saf incil (Calif.) 
David E. Pelkinpah, yak 
Matthew A. Kuhta, Administrator 
Greater Chicago Safety Council (Illinois) 
‘ohn D. Gruener, President 
Joseph F. Stech, Manager 
Greater oon Safety Council (Ohio) 
Arthur M. O'Connell, President 
Raymond 'E. Clift, Exec. Director 
Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council 
(Michigan) 
Vernon W. Hale, President 
E. Ross Ferra, wey wd 
Creator Los Angeles C apter (California) 
Blalock, President 
aA. M. Kaplan, Secretary-Maneger 
Greater Minneapolis Safety Council (Minn.) 
Hon. i! M. Hall, ond 
Forst E. Lowery, Manage 
Greater New York Safety Council (N. Y.) 
Reginald M. Cleveland, President 
Paul F. Stricker, Exec. Vice President 
Greenwich Safety Council (Conn.) 
Jack Cluett, President 
Sherburne Prescott, Chrm. of Board 


Vice President for Local 
Safety Organizations & 
Conference Chairman: 
Robert R. Snodgrass, Presi- 
Finance 


dent, Atlas Auto 
Company 


Hamilton Safety Council (Ohio) 
Ronald J. Miller, President 
W. Russell Hicks, Director 
Indianapolis Safety Council (Indiana) 
. Mueller, President 
Jack E. Gunnell, Director 
Jacksonville-Duval County Safety Council 


a. 
James Dandelake, President 
Mrs. Lennie L. Humphries, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Kalamazoo Safety Council (Michigan) 
Roscoe R. Smith, President 
Stanley G. Peck, Director 
Kansas sch Safety Council (Missouri) 
A. A. Fowler, President 
George M. Burns, Managing Director 
Lenigh Valle: Safety Council (Bthihm., Pa.) 
Harry N. Crowder, President 
Harold A. Seward, Manager, Secy.-Treas. 
Louisville Safety Council, Inc. (Kentucky) 
Paul W. Johnson, President 
Capt. Estel Hack, Executive Vice Pres. 
MeNeope County Chapter (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Vaughan Pierce, President 
Metropolitan New Orleans Safety Council, 
inc. (Louisiane 
Rene R. Nicaud, President 
Dudley Andry, Manager 
Metropolitan Safety Council (Denver, Colo.) 
Jas W. Liddell, President 
Murray Graff, Managing Director 
Middletown Safety Council (Ohio) 
W. S. Geckler, President 
wee = Safety Commission (Wisconsin) 
. Frederickson, Chairman 
= L. Corbett, Mane ing Director 
New PAs. Safety Counci (Connecticut) 
Edwin E. Caspell, President 
Albert L. Phillips, Executive Director 
Oklahoma City Safety Council (Oklahoma) 
George Sturm, President 
Dan Hollingsworth, Manager 
Omaha Safety Council (Nebraska) 
Gienn L. Cavanaugh, President 
James R. McCauley, Manager 
Philadelphia Safety Council (Pennsylvania) 
J. Mark Kirchgasser, Chairman 
Harry H. Verdier, Managing Director 
Portland Traffic Safety Commission (Ore.) 
John L. Carpenter, Chairman 
Paul E. Lippold, Director 
Racine County Sa Satety Council (Wis.) 
arold F. Jensen, President 
Robert M. Sorensen, ae Manager 
Richmond Area Safety Council (Virginia) 
A. K. Missimer, President 
James T. Wadkins, Managing Director 
Rochester Safety Council (N. Y.) 
Hon. Jacob Giteiman, President 
William H. Keeler, Director 
Sacramento Safety Council (Calif.) 
H. A. Danielson, President 
Frank Enos, Exec. Manager 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Wayne (ind.) 
John V. Carton, General Chairman 
Ivan A. Martin, Manager 


Vice Chairman: Joseph M. 
Kaplan, Secretary-Manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chap- 
ter National Safety Council 


Safety Coun, Dayton Chamber of Com- 
merce (Ohio) 
Cari H. ee raf, Chairman 
Marvin Purk, Manager 
Safety Council Div.. Automobile Club of 
Rhode Island (Providence) 
E. S. Harding, Chairman 
H. Benton Garvin, Director of Safety 
Safety Council of Greater Lansing (Mich.) 
Edw. L. Warner, Jr., President 
Harold F. Lillie, Director-Secy. 
Safety Council of Greater Saint Louis (Mo.) 
B. H. Sweeney, President 
Wm. F. Yorger, Secretary-Manager 
ba 4 Council of Greater renenee (O.) 
F. Zarbaugh, President 
Chores A. Zimmerstedt, Manager 
Safety Council of Western Massachusetts 
(Springfield) 
George de Learie, President 
Victor J. Mari, Executive Director 
Safety Division, Syracuse Chamber of Com- 
merce (N. Y.) 
Marcy J. Bower, Chairman 
Newell C. Townsend, Manag 
Saint Joseph Safety Council (Missouri) 
oble |. Ayers, Jr., President 
Walter D. Ladd, Manager 
Son oishe) County Traffic Safety Council 
Calif 
Ronald T. Strong, President 
David Thompson, Executive Director 
San Francisco Chapter (Calif.) 
Joseph J. Diviny, President 
iver C. Larson, Executive Vice President 
San Joaquin County Safety Council (Stock- 
ton, Calif.) 
Ken Neill, President 
Raymond A. Norwood, Executive Secy. 
Santa Clara County Chapter (San Jose, 


Edwin C. Nelson, President 
David N. Kaye, Executive Secretary 
Seat. yo County Safety Council (Wash.) 
Billings, President 
Win, A. Feathers, Managing Director 
Sioux Falls Safety Council (South Dakota) 
Marvin K. Bailin, President 
Durand Young, Executive Secretary 
Spokane Area Safety Council (Washington) 
‘ ve Sampson, President 
Gearhart, Jr., Managing Director 
Tela Cities i Safety Council (St. Jospeh, 
an 
. Primley, President 
Harry Hatcher, Director 
Vancouver Traffic and Safety Council (Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada) 
R. K. Gervin, President 
James Plaskett, Executive Secretary 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Council (Pitts- 
burgh. Penn.) 
E. J. Haney, President 
Harry H. Brainerd, Executive ‘Aanager 
Worcester County Safety Council (Mass.) 
Andrew 8B. Holmstrom, President 
John W. Greene, Manager 
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State Chapters 





Alberta Safety Council (Canada) 
Howard B. MacDonald, M.L.A., President 
Howard S. Stutchbury, Managing Director 
California Traffic Safety Foundation (San 
Francisco) 
N. R. Sutherland, President 
Earl F. Campbell, Managing Director 
Connecticut Safety Commission (Hartford) 
Robert |. Catlin, Chairman 
Delaware Safety Council, Inc. (Wilmington) 


Idaho Chapter, National Safety Council 
(Boise) 
L. E. Traeger, President 
Louisiana Safety Association (Shreveport) 
G. C. Rawls, President 
Col. Charles E. Doerler, Secretary 
Minnesota Safety Council (St. Paul) 
A. ¥. Rohweder, President 
Alfred W. Luecke, Executive Secretary 
New Jersey State Safety Council (Newark) 


Ohio State Safety Council (Cleveland) 

J. W. Dykes, President 

H. G. J. Hayes, Exec. Secy. and Treas 
Utah Safety Council (Salt Lake City) 

Myron J. Fulrath, President 

G. Ernest Bourne, Exec. Secretary 
West Virginia Safety Council, Inc 

(Charleston) 
J. A. Mooney, Chairman 
Charles Hopkins, Managing Director 


Harold G. Mangelsdorf, President 


Reynolds du Pont, President 
George G. Traver, Exec. V. Pres. & Secy 


J. James Ashton, Manager 


Re: 
q ee 


Public Information Conference 


“T have always been impressed by the amount of 

space and time accorded the National Safety 

Council by newspapers, radio and TV, magazines, 

trade journals, advertisers and, in fact, every 

conceivable medium of public information. I real- 

ize, of course, that so worthy a cause as safety 

deserves top notch acceptance by the media. But 

I also know that only a top notch organization 

and a first-class public relations program can hope vy” 

to get such acceptance. The fact that NSC does 

get it is a great tribute not only to the media of Vice President for Public Vice Chairman: Judith 
the nation but to the Council and its public Information & Conference Waller, Director of Public 


relations program.” —Boyd Lewis Chairman: Boyd Lewis, Vice Affairs and Education, Na- 
President and Executive tional Broadcasting Com- 


L. R. BLANCHARD 
General Executive Editor 
The Gannett Newspapers 
GEORGE ¥ BRANDENBURG 
Midwest Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT U. BROWN 
Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT R. BURTON 
Vice President 
Needham, Louis and Brorby 
WILLIAM J. CADIGAN 
President 
International Council of Industrial 


Editorial Assistant 
bat oy Weekly 
ie Comic Weekly 
miss ‘DORIS CORWITH 
Supervisor of Public Affairs Program 
National Broadcasting Company 


J. MONTGOMERY CURTIS 

Director 

American Press Institute 
JOHN CHARLES DALY 

Vice President for Public Affairs 

American Broadcasting Company 
JOHN DENSON 

Managing Editor 

Newsweek 
DON ECK 

Executive Secretary 

National Editorial Association 
BARRY FARIS 

Editor-in-Chief 

International News Service 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON 

Senior Editor 

The Reader's Digest 
HARRY FERGUSON 

Executive Editor 

United Press 
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Editor, NEA Services, Inc. pany 


ROBERT FUOSS 
Executive Editor 
The Saturday Evening Post 
FRED GARRIGUS 
Manager of Organizational Services 
National Association of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters 
— BEATRICE BLACKMAR GOULD 
itor 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
W. EARL HALL 
Managing Editor 
Mason City (la.) Globe-Gazette 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, JR 
Publisher 
New York Journal and American 
MISS ELINOR HILLYER 
Service Coordinator 
Woman's Home Companion 
GEORGE JENNINGS 
Director 
Radio Council 
MRS. MYRNA JOHNSTON 
Associate Editor 
Better Homes & Gardens 
MISS LAURA LANE 
Associate Editor 
Farm Journal 
WALTER LAW 
Director of Radio and TV Clearance 
Mutual Broadcasting System 
WILLIAM S. LIMING 
President 
American Association of Industrial 
Editors 
KENNETH MacDONALD 
Executive Editor 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
JOHN McDONALD 
President 
National Association of Radio & TV 
Directors 


GORDON MANNING 

Managing Editor 

Collier's 
SIG MICKELSON 

Vice President 

News and Public Affairs 

Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
M. J. MURPHY 

Editor 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
WESLEY |. NUNN 

Manager, Advertising Department 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 

Vice President 

Batten, Barton, anaes & Osborn, Inc. 
BURR L. ROBBIN 

President 

General Outdoor Advertising Company 
H. T. ROWE 

Director of Information 

International Business Machines 

Corporation 

ROBERT SAUDEK 

Ford Foundation 


CHARLES SCHNEIDER 
Promotion Editor 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
MISS HELEN SIOUSSAT 
Director, Talks Department 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
MISS HELEN VALENTINE 
Editor 


Charm 
BASIL L. WALTERS 
Executive Editor 
Knight Newspapers, Inc 
JOHN F. WHEDON 
Vice President 
Young & Rubicam, Inc 
ALLAN M. WILSON 
Vice President 
Advertising Council, Inc 





Labor Conference 


“Labor is proud to take its place among the 
National Safety Council Conferences. The Labor 
Conference is planning a broad program for the 
development and maintenance of interest and 
activity in accident prevention on the part of 
labor groups. It will serve as a medium for the 
exchange of information and for group planning, 
both within the Conference and with other Con- 
ferences of the National Safety Council. Greatly 
increased interest and participation can be ex- 


pected from labor.” 


JOHN T. ATKINSON 
Safety Director 
International Woodworkers of 
Americe 
District Council No. | 
AL E. BROWN 
Vice President & West Coast 
Regiona! Director 
International Brotherhood of Paper 


Makers 
FRANK BURKE 
Director Safety & Health 
United Steelworkers of America 
WILLIAM A. CALLAHAN 
Chairman 
Industrial Accident Commission 
State of Oregon 
MAURICE CANTON 
Union Safety Representative 
International Association of 
Machinists 
Aerol Lodge 717 
FERNANDO J. CASTRO 
Director 
Bureau Industrial Safety and 
Accident Prevention 
Department of Labor 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
JESSE CLARK 
President 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 
of America, 
JACOB CLAYMAN 
Director of Organization for Canada 
Almaigamated Clothing Workers 
of America 
RODGER COYNE 
Director Occupational Safety & 
Health 
International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers 
JOBN B. CURAN 
Research Director 
International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers 
J GEORGE EICHHORN 
Grand Lodge Representative 
International Association of 
Machinists 


—RHarry Read 


Vice President for Labor: 
Harry Read, Asst. to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor— 
Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations 


CHARLES FERGUSON 
Director, Safety Division 
United Mine Workers of America 
TONEY GALLO 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union 
E. H. GILBERT 
Chief Inspector 
Factory Inspection Branch 
Department of Labo: 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
J. A. GREENE 
Union Safety Representative 
International Association of 


Director Health & Safety Dept. 
an Local 
United Automobile Workers 
PAUL E. GURSKE 
Director 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
U. S$. Department of Labor 
HOYT S. HADDOCK 
Nationa! Maritime Union 
oO. at. HARTWIG 
iting Safety E 
Sothoee, Oregon 
CARL HOLDERMAN 
Commissioner 
Department of Labor & Industry 
State of New Jersey 
BRYCE P. HOLCOMBE 
General Organizer 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America 
BARNEY HOPKINS 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Michigan CIO Council 
MORRIS IUSCHEWITZ 
Secretary-Treasurer 
New York City CIO Council 


E. W. KENNEY 
Director Research & Education 
International Woodworkers of 
America 





Chairman: P. L. Siemiller, 

General Vice President, In- 

ternational Association of 
Machinists 


JOHN R. KUMPEL 
Safety & Compensation 
Representative 
United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & 
Plastic Workers of America 
R. E. McFARLAND 
President 
Alaska Territorial Federation of 


Labor 
JAMES A. MORALES 
Co-Chairman & Secretary 
Committee 
Baltimore Federation of Labor 
ROBERT J. MYERS 
Business Representative 
International Association of 
Machinists 
District Lodge No. I18 
E. J. PLONDK 
Director of Public Relations 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees 
RAY E. ROBERTS 
Safety Director 
International Association of 
a 
Lodge 
JOHN” R. TROONEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ohio C.1.0. Council 
ELLSWORTH M. SMITH 
Secretary 
Cook County Illinois Industrial 
Union Council 
JOHN G. SWANSON 
Inspector 
International Association of 
Machinists 


Lodge 834 
Cc. R. THORNBROUGH 
Commissioner of Labor 
State of Arkansas 
LLOYD UTTER 
Director of Industrial Hea'th and 
Safety Division 
United Automobile Workers 
HUNTER P. WHARTON 
Assistant to the General President 
International Union of Operating 
Engineers 
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Farm Conference 


“Farm hazards in this mechanized age are tre- 
mendous. Even so, splendid strides have been 
made in farm safety in the past decade. This has 
been brought about by cooperative effort. Many 
organizations and individuals close to agriculture 
have given of their time and substance in this 
constructive effort. Great tribute is due them— 
the farm editors, radio farm directors, insurance 
companies, farm implement manufacturers, edu- 
cators, agricultural extension workers, farm or- 
ganizations, and scores of others who jointly make 
up the Farm Conference of the Council. Both SG. = a Managing Di- 
rural and urban America is indeed grateful to pare poviag igie t aaa 
them for their organized fight against farm 

accidents.” —Guy L. Noble 


Vice President for Farms: Chairman: S. P. Lyle, Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 


EDWARD S. ADANS 
Director of Safe’ 
lowa Farm Suresu feduration 
MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 
Indiana Farm Bur. Coop. Assn. 
HAROLD BEATY 
Edison Electric institute 
THEO BROWN (Honorary) 
Moline, Illinois 
GRAHAM T. COULTER 
Kraft Foods Company 
JOHN F. DANEKE 
General Motors Corp. 
DONALD DUNHAM 
Department Manager 
Retirement Safety & Ins. Dept. 
Nat'l Rural Electric Coop. Assn. 
JOHN M. EKLUND 
Assistant Director of Education 
Adult Activities 
National Farmers Union 
T. A. ERICKSON aaa 
St. Paul, Minnesot. 
C. M. FERGUSON 
Seana Service 
S. Dept. nd . Sapam 
Kini FOX, Edi 
"Successful eee 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
RAYMOND GILKESON 
"Kanvas Farmer" 
HOWARD GRAMLICH 
Chicago & Northwestern Rwy. Co. 
RUSSELL HESTON 
National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies 
MISS EUNICE HEYWOOD 
Assistant Director 
Div. of Home Economics Programs 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Cc. N. HINKLE 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
WARD HODGE 
President 
Michigan Farm Bureau 


EDWARD HOLTER 
National Grange 
MISS AMY KELLY 
College of Agriculture 
University of Missouri 
MRS. DORSEY KIRK 
The National nee 
EDWARD R. KLAMM 
Allstate Insurance Company 
Cc. LANG 


Extension Service 
S. Dept. f. Rastettuse 

E. Aw LEHMA 

Professor one Al 

University of Illinois 
E. C. MARTIN 

Texas A & M College 
EARL MERRILL 

Republic Steel Corp. 
FLOYD MORRIS 

Buffalo, Illinois 
PAUL MULLIKEN 

Natl. Retail Farm 5 ae Assn. 
HERSCHEL NEWSO 

The National ll 
V. S. PETERSON 


1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


E. 
HARRY PONTIOUS 

Nationwide Insurance Company 
HARRY POWELL 

Goodyear Tire & Tubber Co. 
FRANK REYNOLDS 

Manager, Agricultura! Ext. 

U. S. Steel Corporation 


L. P. RICHIE 
Vice President & Dir. of Purchases 
The Oliver Corporation 
IRA ROGERS, JR. 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
MARTIN RONNING 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 
A. J. SCHWANTES 
Dept. Agr. Engineering 
University of Minnesota 
CHARLES SHUMAN 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
W. T. SPANTON 
Federal Security Administration 
U. S. Office of Education 
ARTHUR STAPEL 
Fox Valley Cooperative, Inc. 
OTTO STEFFEY, President 
Iinois Agricultural Assn. 
BOSWELL STEVENS 
President 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed. 
Ww. E. STUCKEY 
Farm Safety Specialist 
Ohio State Universi 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 
Farm Safety Specialist 
University of Wisconsin 
E. W. TANQUARY 
International Harvester Co. 
F. R. WILLSEY 
Farm Safety Specialist 
Purdue University 
CHARLES WORCESTER 
Radio Station WMT 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
CARLTON ZINK 
Products Research Dept. 
Deere & Company 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1955 FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE 


Financial Report 
aL em 


1955 


Membership Dues and Sales of Publications 


and Merchandise 
Public Service Fund 


1954 


$3,433,826 
358,512 
225,568 
66,853 
$4,084,759 





School od College..... 
Traffic and pemeerenee 
Field Service.. 

Leber ............. 

Public Information. 
Statistics & Library... 
Women's Activities 


American Society of Safety Engineers. ie 
Contributive Fund Solocitation. 


Membership ...... 

Accounting 

Records ........... 

=a 

re 

Seainees Benefits . 

General Office Expense 
Executive & Administrative........ 
Personnel . 

Publications & Merchandise. 


Total $4,505,307 


1954 


$ 47,412 
43,032 
199,217 
43,681 
304,926 
124,935 


283,431 
127,200 
10,953 
42,609 
54,394 
275,408 
69,429 
167,869 
356,835 


91,688 
229,710 
134,063 

26,127 

1,358,641 
$3,991,550 





ASSETS _» Ree Poe 


Securities ......... 3 
Accounts Receivable 
inventories .. 

Other Current Assets. 
Fixed Assets . 


Dec. 31, 
1955 

$ 351,942 
615,158 


Total $2,692, 093 


Dec. 31; 
1954 
$ 423,244 
653,468 
465,695 
602,199 
69,359 
320,109 
$2,534,074 





ET ee aS 


Accounts Payable 
Unfulfilled Membership 
and Service Contracts 
Appropriations for 
Special Projects 
Net Assets and Reserves....... 


Dec. 31, 
1955 
$ 196,118 


Total $2,692,093 
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Dec. 31, 
1954 
$ 143,758 


944,000 
112,526 


1,333,790 
$2,534,074 
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“A current National Safety Council slogan which expresses a fundamental truth 
is this: What is done to prevent traffic accidents prevents traffic accidents. Ob- 
viously the slogan applies equally well to all types of accidents. But doing things 
about the accident problem, whether in a business, in a community, in a school, 
or in the National Safety Council, takes money. And the financial resources 
which the National Safety Council has are far short of what they should be, 
to cope with today’s accident problems. Those responsible for Council financing 
will continue their best efforts to make efficient use of all available resources; 
and we earnestly remind everyone that support of accident prevention is both 


sound business and good citizenship.” 


The tables on the preceding page present income 
and departmental expense figures as compiled in 
the course of regular accounting procedures. Sup- 
plementing these regular financial reports, the 
Council’s total operations may also be viewed 
more broadly by classifying all expense charges 
to one of the five program fields—lIndustrial, 
Trafic and Transportation, School, Farm and 
Home. 


In the departmental expense table a staff depart- 
ment is designated for each of these five major 
program fields. In these five departments are the 
professional people qualified to prepare the tech- 
nical reports, work with volunteer groups, and 
represent the Council in cooperative work with 
other organizations. 


However, the specific departmental staff repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total expense incurred 
by the Council to promote any area of safety. 


For example, the publicity programs for ai/ fields 
of safety are handled in the Public Information 
Department. The Membership Department, like- 
wise, is responsible for selling and servicing all 
types of memberships and services. And the work 
of the Service Department—stenographic, cleri- 
cal, shipping, etc.—contributes to each of the five 
program fields. 


Operations in each of the program areas also 
include printing and publishing expenses, for 
magazines, pamphlets, posters and a great variety 
of other materials. Also each program area must 
bear its fair share of overhead expenses as reflected 
in the departmental charges for Accounting, Rec- 
ords, Employee Benefits, General Office Expense, 
and so forth. 


The situation is similar with respect to income. 
The four regular income categories, listed on the 
preceding page, may be re-classified in accordance 
with the five program fields. 

This allocation of income and expense into these 


program fields can be made on an approximate 
basis only. The table below, however, is the 
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—W illiam H. Lowe 


Vice President for Finance 


& Treasurer: William H. 


Lowe, Treasurer, 


Inland 


Steel Company 


result of careful study, and portrays a substantially 
accurate picture of the Council’s income and ex- 
pense for 1955, by program areas. 
Income Expense 
Industrial Safety 
Programs 
Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Safety Programs 1,339,000 
School Safety Programs. 167,000 
Farm Safety Programs.. 120,000 156,000 
Home Safety Programs. 88,000 149,000 
Each of the five major programs listed above 
includes some work which is aimed at reducing 
accidents in one of the other areas. For example, 
industrial programs include off-the-job safety ef- 
forts which are aimed partly at traffic accidents 
and partly at home accidents. Traffic and trans- 
portation programs cover work in the motor 
transportation industry, which is also a phase of 
industrial safety. Farm programs deal with work 
accidents on the farm (industrial), farm home 
accidents, and traffic accidents of farm people. 
School programs are aimed at all types of acci- 
dents which may include school children and their 
families. 


$2,913,000 $2,429,000 


1,517,000 
249,000 


In line with this analysis it is estimated that, in 
addition to traffic and transportation programs 
as such (see table above), approximately $320,000 
of the expenditures in the industrial, farm, and 
home areas were in fact aimed at ‘traffic accident 
reduction. There was a corresponding income of 
260,000. Addition of these figures to the pro- 
gram totals above gives the following estimates 
of total traffic accident work: 
Expense 
Income 
Deficit 


It has been noted that the Council’s programs for 
the motor transportation industry are a major 
element of the Council’s work in the traffic and 
transportation area. Income exceeds expense for 
the motor transportation programs and this helps 
in an important way by reducing the deficit for 
the entire traffic program. 





Membership & Sales Report 


“IT am pleased to report once more substantial increases in National Safety 
Council memberships and sales—a continuation of an upward trend of more 
than a decade. These increases reflect the increasing interest in accident prevention 
in American life: people and organizations join the Council and use its safety 
services and materials because they want to do something about accidents. But 
part of the credit for the Council’s growth certainly must go to the members 
who serve on the conferences, sections and committees, and to the headquarters 
staff, for the remarkable job they have done in providing low-cost help on impor- 
tant safety problems, tailored to the needs of everyone interested in preventing 


accidents.” —Robert T. Ross 
Vice President for Member- 
ship: Robert T.- Ross, Man- 
ager, Employee Service, 
Ford Motor Company 


Membership dues, publication sales, advertising 
and exhibit revenue for the first eight months of 
1956 have shown the greatest gain for a com- 
parable period in recent Council history. 


Gross income for the period totaled $2,753,700 as 
compared to $2,408,300 for the same period in 
1955, an increase of 14 per cent. 


Membership Growth 


Membership dues billing for eight months of 
1956 increased $58,500, a nine per cent growth 
in dues billing over a like period in 1955. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this increase represents 
net growth, that is, new memberships less cancel- 
lations. The balance reflects the expansion of 
employment or other factors upon which Council 
membership dues are based. 


The chart below shows the distribution of mem- 
bers by type, as of June 30, 1956, and the net 
change from June 30, 1955. The total member- 
ship of 12,850 represents a new all-time high. 


Over 4,500 organizations and individuals were 
contacted by personal letter concerning Council 
membership. Over 75,000 catalogs, brochures, 
and sample publications were sent to non-member 
organizations. 


Sales of Materials 

The ever-expanding use of Council publications 
for public education and occupational safety train- 
ing is well evidenced in the sales figures for this 
year. Gross sales of materials—exclusive of pub- 
lications included in membership—for the first 
eight months of 1956 were $1,705,500 as com- 
pared to $1,462,400 for a comparable period of 
1955, an increase of 17 per cent. Magazines and 
other subscription items increased in circulation 
10 per cent. Sales of posters and other single- 
order publications were 23 per cent ahead of the 
eight-month 1955 total. 


Advertising and Exhibits Space’ 


Advertising page volume in the Council’s maga- 
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zines was up 13 per cent for the first eight months 
of 1956. The average increase for other Dusiness 
publications was 7.5 per cent. Gross advertising 
revenue for eight months was $227,700, an in- 
crease of $27,700 over the same period of 1955. 


An increase in exhibit rental rates at the National 
Safety Congress raised revenue to $84,800 in 
1956, as compared to $67,200 in 1955. 

Keeping Members Informed 

Displays of Council materials were sent to 47 
safety conferences and other meetings; Council 
representatives were in attendance at 24 of these 
meetings to answer questions about services. 


Members were sent 1,400,000 copies of descrip- 
tive literature and sample copies of new publica- 
tions. Approximately 60,000 letters and other 
communications were sent concerning details of 
membership. 


Changes in Membership and Pricing Structure 


The Board of Directors approved in 1956 a 
general increase in dues and materials prices, and 
also changes in the regulations regarding the 
purchase of materials by non-members. These 
changes, discussed in detail on page 42, should 
have the effect of greatly increasing the sale and 
distribution of accident prevention materials. 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

















































































TYPE NUMBER CHANGE FROM 1955 
Industrial Companies 4,665 +110 
Transportation Companies 860 + 97 
Construction Companies 247 + 14 
Railroads Re + | 
Foreign Companies ~ 101 + 23 
Home Groups | + 9 
Schools we + 59 
Labor Organizations & Labor Departments: , ~ 130 iii + 12 
Associations —* “ 
Safety Organizations 251 + 12 
Traffic Agencies es + 4 
Insurance Companies ~ 492 + 5 
Farm Groups ae + 26 
Other Organizations & Individuals See —I7 
iaimabe Ss or crake ee ona. 
Libraries* pew eo — 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 1956 12,850 


* Hospitals and libraries subscribe to information services 
ae not provide membership status (voting privi- 

















a. 





Revision in Membership Dues 

and Price Structure 

Action taken by the Board of Directors on June 
31 authorized increases in membership dues and 
in prices of Council materials. At the same time, 
in an effort to broaden the use of safety materials, 
the Board authorized a narrowing in the differ- 
ence between member and non-member prices and 
removed many of the restrictions on the redistri- 
bution of Council materials. 


Specifically these actions were taken by the Board: 


1. Approved revision of By-Laws to permit 
increases in membership dues 15 per cent in 
most categories. Changes in the By-Laws 
require action at two Board meetings. The 
proposed revisions, therefore will become 
effective only after second approval at the 
October 1956 meeting of the Board. 

2. Authorized a new single price list for all 
Council materials, the prices not to exceed 
an average of more than 15 per cent above 
present member prices. 

3. Authorized, when the new single price list 
becomes effective, a 10 per cent discount on 
all purchases by Council members, except 
that the present policy that persons holding 
individual membership are not permitted to 
purchase quantities of employee safety ma- 
terials at discount. 

4. Authorized the immediate lifting of all 
restrictions on the purchase and redistribu- 
tion of Council materials. 


These dues and publication-price increases are the 
first such general increases in more than five years, 
and are expected to bring the Council’s pricing 
structure into line with the increased cost of busi- 
ness operations. The single price listing, offering 
a discount to members, will greatly simplify bill- 








ry 


Administrative Report 


ing and records procedures, and will reduce errors 
and delays. 


Narrowing the gap between member and non- 
member prices and lifting restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of materials will enable the Council to 
reach and serve many thousands of smaller 
business firms, directly and through their trade 
associations, 


Organizational and Staff Changes 
Labor Activities, On April 16, 1956, the Labor 
Conference of the National Safety Council began 
to function. The scope and policies of the Con- 
ference were stated to be: 

1. To serve as a medium for voluntary co- 


ordination of the activities of labor organiza- 

tions in all phases of safety. 

2. To work with other Conferences of the 

Council. 

3. To guide program development and opera- 

tion of the Council staff. 
A Labor Division to implement the work of the 
Labor Conference was established. Dan Adair, 
formerly supervisor of safety, Department of La- 
bor, State of Washington, was named Division 
Director. The Labor Activities report can be 
found on page 22. 


Control Division. A Control Division was estab- 
lished as a staff activity in February, 1956, with 
the functions of (1) studying methods, proce- 
dures, etc., in administrative areas of the Staff 
Headquarters and (2) formulating recommenda- 
tions designed to improve efficiency and economy 
particularly in rendering service to members. 


Closely related to this responsibility, the Control 
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Division is preparing appropriate operating pro- 
cedures, flow charts, and manuals essential for 
the guidance of Staff personnel. It is planned for 
the Division to also establish programs for records 
disposal, forms and reports control, and to review 
cost accounting and inventory methods. C. R. 
Criddle was named Division Director. 


Research Division. On March 4, 1956, a Re- 
search Division of the National Safety Council 
became operative, under the directorship of F. A. 
Van Atta, Ph.D. This Division will not itself 
test or approve safety materials, but will have 
these broad objectives: 

1. Collect information about research work in 

progress in safety and closely related fields. 

2. Assemble, collate, analyze, and distribute 

information on completed research projects. 

3. Encourage the prompt publication of work 

as it is finished. 

4. Collect and develop ideas and proposals for 

new investigations, 


5. Find agencies and means for carrying out 
meritorious investigations. 1 


6. Encourage and assist investigations by the 

Council staff in fields in which it has unique 

potentialities. 
Publications evaluation. To assure that all Coun- 
cil printed material serves a useful function, 
agrees with the principles and objectives of the 
Council, and is not duplicated by other publica- 
tions, all materials are now reviewed by publica- 
tion evaluation committees. These committees, 
made up of staff personnel, review all materials in 
manuscript, seek full information on the purpose 
of the publication from the head of the sponsoring 
division, and report either favorably or unfavor- 
ably on the publication to the Executive Vice 
President. Periodicals such as “National Safety 
News” and “Public Safety” are subject to con- 
stant review by special standing committees rep- 
resenting various program and service divisions 
with special interest in the periodical. 


Staff Increased. Authorized personnel in 1956 
was increased to 403, as compared to 385 in 1955. 
Generally the public safety and program divisions 
(Field Service, Traffic and Transportation, Home, 
Farm, and School and College) had the largest 
proportionate increases in staff. A staff organiza- 
tion chart is shown on page #4. 


Improved Coordination of Programs 

When various program divisions institute special 
educational campaigns it is very important that 
the programs be fully coordinated with and inte- 
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grated into the activities and interests of all 
program divisions. This eliminates duplication of 
effort and, more important, creates greater impact 
by marshalling all resources for the program. 


Coordination of programs was furthered by the 
establishment in 1955 of the position of Assistant 
General Manager for Programs, with responsi- 
bility for supervision over program activities. 


In 1956 a number of coordinated accident pre- 
vention campaigns, encompassing all program 
divisions and facilities of the Council, were con- 
ducted, in most instances in cooperation with 
other national organizations. Among these pro- 
grams were the Regional Conferences of the 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, “Back 
the Attack,” National Campaign for the Pre- 
vention of Falls, and support for “Slow Down 
and Live.” 


Office Improvements 

Offices air conditioned. Council headquarters, 
comprising approximately 100,000 square feet of 
floor space, were completely air conditioned, the 
work being completed in July, 1956. It is esti- 
mated that this improvement will pay for itself, 
first, by reducing time and efficiency losses during 
the summer months, and, second, by enabling the 
Council to recruit general office employees more 
readily. Total cost of the improvement (installa- 
tion amortized over 14 years, plus additional 
electrical maintenance and electric power) is esti- 
mated at $14,000 per year. Reduced efficiency of 
the staff during the three summer months had 
been conservatively estimated at $44,000 (10 per 
cent of payroll for these months). Actual closing 
of the offices for 13 hours (1954 experience) 
accounted for an additional payroll loss of 
$12,000. The total hot weather loss was $56,000. 
The investment in air conditioning thus can be 
expected to yield better than a four-to-one return. 


Headquarters safety program. A completely re- 
organized safety program, in line with the ex- 
panded personnel and facilities, was instituted 
for Council headquarters. The safety program 
is under the direct leadership of the Executive 
Vice President, and an Executive Safety Commit- 
tee, to advise him, was named. Dan Adair was 
named Safety Director. In addition to inspection 
for hazards the safety program will embody 
training of employees in certain departments 
(stock and shipping, printing and other non- 
clerical), establishment of a safety suggestion 
system, and an active off-the-job safety program. 
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W. P. Hughes, Dir. 
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Staff Organization Chart 
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PERSONNEL TREASURY 
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ACCOUNTING 
H. Greenwald, Dir. H. G. Miller, Dir. 


STATISTICS & LIBRARY 
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